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PREFACE. 



Thb following Lessons, together with the Historical 
Charts, were compiled by the Author for his own use, 
and found exceedingly useful, imparting, in the most 
pleasing and instructive manner, a knowledge of the 
leading facts of English History. They are now 
presented to the Profession and Heads of Families, 
in the humble hope that they may contribute to the 
same desirable end in the hands of those who may use 
them. 

•I. ELY. 
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Dates at the top are the years of Accession; those 
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and Wife. 




denote Husband 



Horizontal lines, thucf, 
Sister. 



denote Brother and 



Perpendicular linear thus^ 
Daughter. 



denote Son and 
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PAET I. 



LESSON L 

ANCIENT NAMES. 

1. Most ancient name of Britain — Cassitbrides, or Tin 

Islands. 

2. Best history of Britain, At an early period, was written 

by Julius Csesar, in a book entitled ** Wars in 
Gaul." 

3. Authentic history of Britain commences with the 

invasion of the Romans. Previous to this event 
the history of Britain is obscure and imperfect. 

4. Name of the country in the time of Julius Ceesar was 

Britannia, or Britain. 

5. Britain consisted of England, Wales^ and part of 

Scotland. 

6. Britain and Ireland were colonised from Gaul, which 

was the ancient name of France. 

7. The inhabitants of Britain were called Gaels, or Celts, 

who were supposed to have descended from Gomer, 
the son of Japheth. 

8. Their descendants are still found in Ireland, Wales, 

and the Highlands of Scotland. Some still speak 
the ancient Gaelic or Celtic language. 



10 MANNERS AND GTTSTOMS. 

9. Ancient name of Scotland — Caledonicu 

10. Ancient name of Wales — Camhria. 

11. Ancient name of Ireland — leme^ Eri, or Erin, 

12. Ancient name of France — Gallia or Gaul. 

13. Albion, or White Island, was a name given to England 

by the Romans, &om the chalk cliffs on the south- 
east coast. 



LESSON n. 

ICANNEBS AND CUSTOMS. 

14. Ancient Britons were barbarians. 

Id. Dress of the chiefs consisted chiefly of the skins of 
wild animals. 

16. Dress of the people — skins; but they were more 

generally naked. 

17. Britons dyed their bodies blue, from a plant called 

wood ; and some painted hideous figures on their 
bodies to make them appear frightful in war. 

18. Habitations of the Britons were mud huts. 

19. Their food consisted of milk, flesh, and roots. 

20. Britons were remarkable for their size, stature, and 

fair complexion. 

21. They excelled in running, swimming, and other manly 

exercises. 

22. Towns of the Britons were huts in rows, surroimded 

by a trench. 

23. Money of the Britons — copper and iron rings. 

24. Ancient Britons were a brave and warlike people. 
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25. Weapons used in war — clubs, spears, swords, and 

war-chariots; the latter had scythes or swords 
fixed to the wheels. 

26. Forces of the Britons were chiefly infantry; some 

fought on horseback, or in the chariot. 

27. Boats of the Britons were of wickerwork, covered over 

with skin and mud; they were called coracles. 
Boats of similar construction may still be seen in 
use on the rivers and south coast of Wales. 

28. Britons allowed their hair to grow very long ; their 

beards were closely shaven, except on the upper 
lip. 

29. The inland inhabitants of Britain were numerous, and 

employed themselves in feeding and rearing 
cattle. 

30. Britons were divided into many tribes, but chose one 

for their leader in times of danger or war, and 
thus united under one leadership became a most 
formidable foe. 



LESSON nL 

BEUGION OF THE ANOIBNT BBITONS. 

31. Ancient Britons were idolaters 

32. Britons were remarkable for devotedness to their 

religion; their priests were called Druids, from 
drusy an oak. 

33. Druids were governed by an Arch-Druid, who was 

elected for life. 

34. Anyone could become a Druid by studying for the 

ofl&ce ; they instructed their pupils by verses, of 
three lines each, called triads. 
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35. Physicians, judges, and teachers were also called 

Druids. 

36. Doctrines of Druidism : 

(1) One supreme God, called Unknown. 

(2) Transmigration of souls. 

37. Religious rites and ceremonies were performed under 

the oak, or in open temples of unhewn stones. 
Their chief sanctuary was the island of Mona, now 
called Anglesea. 

38. The oak-tree and mistletoe were considered sacred. 

When the mistletoe was seen upon an oak, they 
held a banquet under the tree, and the bough 
was severed by a priest, in the midst of much 
chanting and many ceremonies. 

39. The Druids offered human sacrifices in great numbers. 

Their victims were chiefly men and women taken 
in battle, or who had been convicted of theft or 
some other crime. These were burned, enclosed 
in immense cages of wickerwork. 

40. The Druids lived in groves of oak, caves, woods, and 

hollow trees. 

41. The food of the Druids was chiefly acorns and wild 

berries ; and their drink water. 

42. The Druids wore long white robes and flowing beards, 

to distinguish them from the people. 

43. Hemarkable monuments still to be seen : Stonehenge, 

in Wiltshire; part of a temple at Abury; Long 
Meg and her Daughters, Cumberland ; Cloven 
Stones, near Douglas, Isle of Man; barrows and 
moxmds in several places, erected over dead chiefs. 
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LESSON IV. 

GOVERNMENT, TRADE, AND ANCIENT DIVISIONS. 

44. Blritain consisted of several petty states, each governed 

by its respective leader or chief. In time of 
danger one of these leaders was chosen, and became 
commander-in-chie£ 

45. The south part of Britain was the most civilised^ 

owing to its proximity to Gaul. 

46. This is also partly accounted for by the intercourse 

of the British princes with the Phoenicians. 

47. The Phoenicians were inhabitants of Tyre and Sidon, 

situated on the north coast of Palestine. 

48. The Phoenicians came to the Scilly Isles to trade for 

the tin obtained from ComwalL 

49. The imports of Britain were gold bracelets and collars, 

worn by the princes. 

50. The British horses and dogs were much admired, and 

exported to Borne for the use of her nobles. 

51. The principal states into which Britain was anciently 

divided were eighteen in number, and as follows : — 

(1) Brigantes. — Lancashire, Cumberland, West- 

morland, part of Northumberland, Durham,, 
and Yorkshire. 

(2) Parisi, — South East of Yorkshire. 

(3) Comavii. — Derby, Chester, Shropshire, and 

Staffordshire. 

(4) CorUavi. — Lincolnshire^ East Derby, and 

Lichfield. 

(5) Ordovices, — North Wales and Anglesea. 
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(6) Demetce, — Caermarthen, Pembroke, and Car- 

digan. 

(7) Silures, — South Wales, and country adjacent 

to Severn and Bristol Channel. 

(8) Dolhuni. — Gloucester and Oxfordshire. 

(9) Catuvelauni. — Part of Middlesex, Bucks, 

Oxford, Warwick, Northampton, Hunts, 
Bedford, and west part of Hertfordshire. 

(10) Iceni, — Suffolk, Norfolk, part of Herts and 

Cambridgeshire. 

(11) Trinohantes, — Essex, part of Middlesex, and 

east part of Herts. 

(12) JBibroci. — North-west part of Berkshire. 

(13) Atrebati. — Part of Berks, Wilts, and Surrey. 

(14) BelgcB, — ^North Dorset, Somerset, East Wilts. 

and Hants. 

(15) Damnonii, — Cornwall and Devon. 

(16) Durotriges. — Dorset and West Hants, 

(17) Regni. — Sussex. 

(18) CarUn.'^TLeBt. (See Map.) 



LESSON V. 

MISCELLANEOUS FACTS. 

62. Britons held their priests in superstitious veneration, 

and would quietly submit to them. 

63. Christianity was introduced at a very early period, 

but when and by whom is quite uncertain. 

64. Eusebius, Bishop of Csesarea, states that some of 

the Apostles visited Britain. 
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55. Eusebius was one of the most learned men of his time. 

He wrote an Ecclesiastical History, Life of Con- 
stantine, and other valuable works. He was bom 
in Palestine, ordained bishop a.d. 313; died 
A.D. 338. 

56. Theodoret supposed that Paul, after spending two 

years at Rome, visited the islands of the sea, and 
numbers some of the inhabitants of Gaul and 
Britain among the disciples of the tent-maker. 
(Acts xviiL, 3.) 

57. Theodoret was Bishop of Cyzious, in Asia Minor, a.d. 

420. 

58. Christianity was probably introduced by Boman 

colonists, or British youths educated and converted 
at Bome. 

59. In the fifth century a check was put upon its progress 

by the introduction of the Saxons, a.d. 449, and 
it continued to decline for nearly 150 years. 

60. Adherents to Christianity were driven by their idola- 

trous conquerors into Wales, Cornwall, and Scot- 
land. 

61. Gregory undertook the conversion of the British, and 

sent Augustine with forty monks, a.d. 596. 

62. This mission was well received by Ethelbert, who 

gave them Canterbury as their residence, then 
called Durovemum. 

68. Among the Ancient Brif»ns three great feasts were 
held during the year : (1) after sowing the seed ; 
(2) when the com was ripening ; (3) when the crop 
was gathered. 

64. The isle of Anglesea was attacked by Suetonius 
Paulinus, a.d. 78. The Druids never again re- 
covered their strength. 
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LESSON VI. 

THE ROMAJf INVASIOir, 



65. Komans made war upon Gaul about 56 b.o. 

66r Gauls were greatly assisted by Caswallen, or Cassive- 
launus, a British chief. 

67. Cassivelaunus was chief of the Trinobantes. (See div. 

No. 10, fact 70. Also Map.) 

68. Julius Csesar, the Roman general, thus learnt that 

there was land north of Gaul ; and having con- 
quered GaiU, prepared a fleet to attack Britain, 
B.O. 55. 

69. Csesar's fleet consisted of eighty ships. Landing his 

troops near Dover, he found the coast covered with 
armed men. 

70. Britons were urged on to oppose the Eomans by the 

Druids, but were defeated, and forced to sue for 
peace. 

71. A treaty was made with CsBsar, but on his leaving the 

island it was not carried out. 

72. Caesar returned to Britain the next spring, with a 

much larger force. 

73. The Britons chose for their commander Cassivelaunus. 

They attacked the Eomans at the river Stour, 
in Kent. . 
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74. The Britons were defeated. Caesar advanced to 

Verulamium, the capital, where they gave hiui 
hostages, and promised a yearly tribute to Kome. 

75. Verulamium was Cassivelaunus's city. It was a 

square, with a rampart and ditch, fortified with 
trunks of trees. 

76. Caesar having left the island, the Britons again failed 

in the treaty, and he was too much engaged with 
the affairs of Borne ever to return. 



I 



LESSON vn. 

JULIUS OJESAR — CARACTACUS. 

'^7. Julius Caesar's first visit and attempt to overcome the 
Britons lasted three weeks. 

78. The supposed motives for Caesar's invasion were — 

1) Curiosity. 

2) Aggrandisement... Pearl Fishery in "Wales. 

(3) Ambition To secure renewal of office. 

(4) Revenge To punish Cassivelaunus. 

79. Julius Caesar having subdued his enemies at home 

and abroad, sought the sole government of Rome, 
for which the Roman citizens conspired against 
him, and slew him in the senate house, May 15, 
B.O. 43. 

80. Britons retained their independence till the reign of 

Claudius Caesar, a.d. 43. 

81. Claudius determined to subdue Britain, and sent 

Paulinus and Vespasian with four legions to invade 
the country. 

82. The conquest of Britain was successfully atterccs^^fe.'^ 

by Claudius, Paulinus, OatoTlxxa, ^w^\,w3cwl^^ ^^ix^^ 
Jaliua Agricola. 

B 
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83. Eomans were opposed for nine years by a famous 

British chief, Caractacus ; but he was eventually 
defeated by Ostorius, and sent prisoner to Eome. 
His British name was Caradoc. 

84. Caractacus was given up to the Eomans by Castis- 

mandua, the queen of the Brigantes. When he 
was led in triumph through the streets of Eomo 
he exclaimed, '' Alas ! is it possible that a people 
possessed of such magnificence at home should 
envy me a humble cottage in Britain ? " 

*85. Caractacus behaved in such a manly and noble 
manner that his life was spared, and he was set at 
liberty. 

SQ, Caractacus was the chief of the Silures. (See Map.) 



LESSON VIIL 

NERO— SUETONIUS — BOADICBA, 

87. The Britons made another attempt to recover theii 

independence in the reign of Nero. 

88. Britons took advantage of the absence of Paulinus, 

who was subduing Anglesea, at this time the chief 
seat of Druidical superstition. 

89. Eeasons for Britons making this desperate effort 

were — 

(1) Their heavy taxes. 

(2) Insolence of their conquerors. 

(3) The cruelty inflicted on Boadicea. 

00. Suetonius was opposed by Boadicea, queen of the 
Iceni. (See Map.) 
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91. By will Prasatagus, the husband of Boadicea, at his 

death left h^f of his domiuions to the Komans, 
and the rest to his wife and family. The Boman 
procurator seized upon the whole property. 

92. Boadicea, for remonstrating, was publicly whipped as 

a slave, and her daughters disgraced. 

93. The Iceni were the first to take up arms, and were 

soon followed by all the other states, in favour of 
Boadicea. 

94. Boadicea found herself placed at the head of 230,000 

men. 

95. Britons were for a time successful; London was 

reduced to ashes, when 70,000 Romans perished. 

96. Boadicea was at last defeated by Paulinus, who 

brought against the Britons an army of 10,000. 
She lost of her army 80,000 men. 

97. Boadicea, to escape the cruelty of the Romans, 

destroyed herself and her daughters by poison. 

98. Boadicea once addressed her own army from her war- 

chariot with masculine intrepidity. She was a 
brave and noble-minded woman. 



LESSON IK. 

VESPASIA.N — AGRICOLA — SEVERUS. 

99. Vespasian, a Roman emperor, distinguished himself 
in Britain. His son Titus (who afterwards des 
troyed Jerusalem) fought here as an officer under 
his father, a.d. 70. 
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100. Conquest of Britain was only completed by Julius 

Agricola. 

101. The South of Britain became a flourishing provinc© 

under Julius Agricola. 

102. Agricola governed Britain during the reigae of 

Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian. 

103. Julius Agricola distinguished himself for his courage 
• and humanity. He is considered one c^ the 

greatest characters in history. 

104. Agricola formed a regular plan for the civilisation of 

the island. 

105. Britons enjoyed a profound peace for several years 

after Julius Agricola. 

106. Northern part of Britain was inhabited by a warlike 

people — the Picts and Scots. (See Map.) 

107. To prevent their incursions, Adrian built a wall of 

earth, a.d. 120; it extended from the Tyne to 
the Firth of Sol way. (See Map.) 

108. Another wall was built between the Firths of Clyde 

and Forth by Antoninus, a.d. 138. 

109. The Picts and Scots were driven back by Severas, 

who employed his troops in building another wall 
a few paces from Adrian's. This wall was 68 milea 
long, 12 feet high, 8 feet thick. The building of 
it occupied two years. 

110. Boman empire became so weak that Honorius with* 

drew his troops a.d. 410. 

111. Eomans held possession of Britain about 400 years. 

112. Eomans took back with them many British youths 

fit for military service. 
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LESSON X. 

HISCELLANEOUB FACTS. 

113. The Roman people were superior in learning, science, 

and politeness, and were imitated by many of tbo 
British chiefs. 

114. Eoman remains in England : Part of Adrian's wall; 

Richborough, Kent; Burgh Castle, Suffolk; Roman 
Gate, Lincoln; coins, weapons, pottery. 

115. City of London was founded by the Romans, a.d. 50, 

and called Colonia Augusta. 

116. Useful arts introduced by the Romans : Horticulture, 

water-mills, wine-making, and coining money. 

117. When the Britons sought refuge in the mountains 

of Wales and Cornwall, many fled to the north- 
west coast of France, called Armorica, whence it 
took the name of Bretagne, which it still retains. 

118. The Romans being weak in Britain, the Picts and 

Scots passed over the wall of Severus, and 
harassed the Britons, in consequence of which 
they resolved to elect an emperor of their own, and 
chose Constantino, a common soldier, who drove 
the Picts and Scots back into their own country. 

119. The Britons repair the wall of Severus, after which 

the Romans depart from Britain, never more to 
return. 

120. The religion of the Britons was paganism ; they 

worshipped the same gods as the Gauls, viz., 
Dis, Samothes, Andate, &g. Their priests and 
lawgivers were the Druids, who were divided into 
three orders — ^the Druids, Bards, and Eubates, 
and taught the immortality and the transmigration 
of the souls of men. 

121. St Alban, the first Christian martyr, suffered death 

under Diocletian, at St. Albans, in Hertfordshire, 
A.D. 286. 
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3 
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4 
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5 
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7 
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9 
10 


Edmund I 


941 
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9 „ 
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Grief 

Natural 
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Edred 


11 
12 
13 


Edwin 
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959 
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16 „ 

3 „ 
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U 


Ethelred IL ... 


978 


1016 


35 „ 


Natural 


15 


Edmund II 


1016 


1016 


6 monthn 


Assassinated 


16 


Canute 


1014 


1036 


22 years 


Natural 


17 


Harold I.., 


1036 


1039 


8 „ 


» 


18 


Hardicanute ... 


1039 


1041 


2 „ 


Intemperance 


19 


Edward III 


1041 


1065 


24 „ 


Natural 


20 


Harold II 


1066 


1066 


9 months 

1 


Slain in battle 
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PART III. 



LESSON 

ffAXON INVASION. 

122. Britons, under the Romans, advanced in civilisation, 

but lost their warlike spirit. 

123. Picts and Scots, breaking through the ramparts, 

committed great ravages through the country. 

124. Britons, in their distress, sent to entreat the 

return of the Romans, but without success. 

125. The Saxons, in answer to an invitation sent by 

Vortigem, the British king, landed in Britain, 
A.D. 450. 

126. Saxons were a race who inhabited countries now 

called Denmark and part of Germany. They 
were a brave and warlike people, but were noted 
pirates. 

127. Saxons were divided into three tribes : — 

(1) Jutes, who lived in Jutland. 

(2) Angles, who lived in Sleswick. 

(3) Saxons, who lived in Holstein and Friesland. 

128. Commanders of Saxon forces are said to have been 

Hengist and Horsa, two brothers, who had 1,500 
men imder their command. 
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129. Saxons, joining the British, soon expelled the Picts 

and Scots, who had advanced as far as Lincohi. 

130. Voltigem gave the Saxon generals the Isle of Thanet 

as a reward for their trouble. 

131. Saxons, tempted by the fertility of the soil and 

other prospects of advantage, resolved to possess 
themselves of the country. 

132. They invited over numbers of their countrymen, 

and 5,000 Saxons came at one time, in seventeen 
ships. 

133. The Saxons were tall and robust, with fair com- 

plexioU; blue eyes^ and light or sandy hair. 



LSS80N xn. 

SAXON INVASION (CONTINUED). 

134. Hengist, it is said, in order to obtain his wishes 

more easily, had recourse to stratagem. 

135. Vortigem was artfully inveigled into a passion for 

JElowena, the daughter of Hengist. 

136. Hengist demanded the kingdom of Kent for his 

daughter ; and, in order to marry her, Vortigem 
consented. 

137. The Saxons soon afterwards invited numbers of the 

British nobility to a banquet. 

138. The Britons repairing to the place of meeting 
. unarmed, the Saxons fell upon them, and three 

hundred were murdered. 

139. The Saxons then fought many battles with the 

Britons, who contended with them 150 years. 
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140. Horsa was slain in the battle of Aylesford, in Kent. 

141. The Saxons at length gained the whole country, 

when the Britons retired into Wales, Cornwall, 
and Scotland. 

142. The sons of Vortigem fought long and bravely in 

defence of their country. 

143. Prince Arthur fought and defeated the Saxons in 

twelve battles. He was chief of the Silures. (See 
Chart.) 

144. Prince Arthur, in a battle at Caerbaden, in Berks, 

killed 420 men with his own hand. He was 
treacherously murdered in a domestic quarrel, 
A.D. 542. 

145. Arthur had three wives. His third wife was 

debauched by his own nephew, Mordred. The 
prince and his nephew meeting, slew each other. 

146. Arthur's cofl&n was discovered at Glastonbury, in 

the reign of Henry II. 



LESSON xm. 

SAXON CONQUEST. 

147. The Saxons gained possession of the whole country, 

after a contest of 150 years. 

148. England in the time of the Saxons was divided int^ 

seven kingdoms, called "The Heptarchy." (Se® 
Chart.) 

(1) Kent, founded by the Jutes, under Hengist, 

and Eric his son, a.d. 457. 

(2) Sussex, by Ella — Sussex and Surrey — ^a.d. 490. 
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(3) Wessex, by Cerdic — Hants, Berks, Dorset, 
Devon, Somerset — ^a.d. 519. 

(4) Bssex, by Ercenwin — Essex, Middlesex, and 

part of Herts — ^a.d. 527. 

(5) Northumhriayby Ethelfrith — Northumberland, 

Cumberland, Westmorland, Durham, Lan- 
cashire, Yorkshire, with a part of Scotland — 
A.D. 547. 

(6) East Anglia, by Uffa— Norfolk, SujBfolk, and 

Cambridgeshire — a.d. 575. 

(7) Mercia, by Cridda — ^all the middle counties, 

eighteen in number — a.d. 582. 

149. The Saxon Heptarchy lasted about 250 years. 

150. The Anglo-Saxons called the country Angle-land, 

from which we get the name England. 

151. The Saxons called Wales Whealas, which means 

foreigners — ^from which is* derived the present 
name. 

152. British and Eoman customs ceased to be adopted at 

this time, and the Saxon or English language was 
spoken. 

153. Saxons reckoned time by nights instead of days, 

and by winters instead of years. 

154. The Saxon months were all lunar, and years were 

divided into two seasons — summer and winter, 

155. Painting and sculpture were chiefly practised by the 

clergy, in drawing pictures and forming images 
for their churches. 

156. The harp was generally studied; and at feasts the 

instrument was passed round the company, that 
all might play and sing. 
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LESSON XIV. 

BEUGION OF THE SAXONS. 

157. The religion of the Saxons was idolatrous. Their 

chief gods were the Sun, the Moon, Tuesco, Woden, 
Thor, Friga, and Seatur. 

158. From the names of these Saxon deities are our 

names of the days of the week derived, viz. : — 

Sun Sunday. 

Moon Monday. 

Tiw, or Tuesco Tuesday. 

Odin, or Woden Wednesday. 

Thor, or Thurse Thursday. 

Friga Friday. 

Seatur, or Sateme Saturday. 

159. They also worshipped warlike heroes; but their 

chief deity was Oden or Woden, from whom their 
kings claimed descent. 

160. Saxons had two other goddesses : — 

(1) Rheda, to whom sacrifices were made in March. 

(2) Eostre, whose festival was celebrated, like our 

Easter, in April. 

161. Saxons thought courage the quality most pleasing 

to the gods, and looked forward to the life to 
come as one to be spent in hunting and feasting 
on the wild boar. 

162. The Gospel first preached to the Saxons in England 

by Augustine, sent by Gregory, bishop ot ^'^\s^^^ 
A.D. 596. 
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163. Gregory was moved with compassion at the sight of 

some Saxon youths exposed for sale in Rome. 

164. The first Christian king among the Saxons was 

Ethelbert, King of Kent. 

165. Another Saxon king converted was Sebert, King of 

Wessex. 

166. Sebert, after his conversion, destroyed the temple of 

Apollo, at Winchester, and built a church to St. 
Peter on the site where the cathedral now stands. 
He also destroyed the temple of Diana, and built 
on the spot the original St. Paul's Cathedral^ 
London. He founded the University of Cambridge^ 
A.D. 644. 

167. Queen Bertha professed the faith before Ethelred, 

and greatly aided the missionaries. 

168. The old church of St. Martin's, in Canterbury, was 

given to the missionaries, and free scope allowed 
for the preaching of the GospeL 



LESSON XV. 

MISCELLANEOUS FACTS. 

1G9. The Saxons dwelt in hovels, built of wood or earth, 
full of crevices, from which even the royal palace 
was not exempt. 

170. Crevices in Saxon dwellings gave rise to the invention 

of the lantern by Alfred. 

171. The art of making glass was first introduced from 

France during the Heptarchy; and the first glass 
manufactory was in Northumberland. 
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172. The mode of trial among the Saxons was '^ trial by 

ordeal," by which the accused walked, barefooted 
and blindfolded, over heated ploughshares, took 
red-hot iron in his hands, thrust his arms into 
boiling water, or was thrown into a river with his 
hands and feet tied. The accused was considered 
innocent if he passed the ordeal unhurt. 

173. Sometimes trial by combat was resorted to. This 

law was abolished in the year 1819. 

174. The custom, still in use, of tolling a bell at funerals 

was introduced during the Heptarchy. The 
Intention was for all who heard it to offer up a 
prayer for the departed. 

175. The seven kingdoms were frequently at war with 

each other, till the reign of Egbert 
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SAXON KINGS. 

1. — Egbert, the first king of all England, was brave ; 
But it from the Danes he had trouble to save. 

2. — Ethelwolf was the second, and he had a son, 
Who wanted to take both his kingdom and crown. 

3. — ^Ethelbald was the third — he did that sad thing. 

4. — Ethelbert was the fourth— our first Christian king. 

5. — Ethelred was the fifth : he in battle was slain. 

6. — Then Alfred thb Great began his glorious reign. 

7. — Now Edward, the seventh king, was not so wise ; 

8. — ^But Athelstan wisdom and commerce made rise. 

9. — ^Then Edmund the Pious, and ninth king. His reign 
Was stopped by a robber, by whom he was slain. 

10. — ^The tenth king, Eldred, then came to the throne, 
But he had not sufficient will of his own. 

11. — Poor Edwy, the eleventh king, had sorrow and pain ; 
Broken-hearted he died, the fifth year of his reign. 

12. — ^Then Edgar, the twelfth king, proved good, though so young ; 

13. — But Edward the Marttr reigned not very long. 
His mother-in-law had a son of her own. 
So Edward was stabbed to place him on the throne. 

14. — Now Ethelred had not a very long reign. 

He was forced from his throne by Danish King Sweyn. 

15. — Edmund Ironside was the fifteenth king. He 
Reigned only one year, and was murdered basely, 

16. — ^Edward the Confessor, the last of his race, 
In Westminster made his own burial place. 

17. — ^But Harold's (the seventeenth Saxon king) reign 
Was scarcely 039 year He at Hastings was slain. 
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PART IV 



LESSON ZVL 

EaSBRT — ETHELWOLP, 



176. Egbert was the first sole monarch of England. He 

was crowned king at Winchester, which was then 
the capital, a.d. 827. 

177. Egbert became king of Wessex, a.d. 800; subdued 

Kent, 819; subdued Essex, 824; completed his 
conquest, 827. 

178. He reigned under the title of Bretwalda, or the 

governor of Britain. 

179. Egbert was a native of England, but educated in the 

court of France, under Charlemagne. 

180. The Danes, who first appeared a.d. 787, became 

formidable enemies in Egbert's reign, 

181. These Danes were a strong, active, and brave 

people ; well able to fight ; cruel and perfidious. 

182. They were valiantly opposed by Egbert, and com- 

pletely routed in a pitched battle at Hengsdown 
HQl. 

183. Egbert, having reigned nine -jeai^, ^\'^^ fc^c^» "^^^n 

and was buried at Winchester, 
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184. He was succeeded by his eldest sou, Etbelwolf. 

185. Etbelwolf succeeded his father a.d. 836. 

186. He received his education in a cloister. 

187. Ethel wolf's first wife was Osberga, daughter of Oslac, 

his cup-bearer; his second wife was Judith, 
daughter of Charles the Bold. 

188. Etbelwolf had four sons and one daughter by 
* Osberga. The sons all succeeded to the throne in 

succession. 

189. One hundred years previously, England was famous 

for learning among her elergy ; but in this reign 
they were very ignorant. 

190. Scarcely any but the priests thought it worth while 

to attempt to learn to read or write. The king 
and nobles were obliged to employ the clergy or 
clerks to write their letters and other important 
documents. Instead of signing their names they 
made a mark, or bit the wax with their teeth. 

191. Judith, Etbelwolfs children's stepmother, possessed 

a book of poetry, on parchment, illustrated with 
pictures, which she promised to give to the first of 
the four sons who could read it. Alfred (after- 
wards Alfred the Great) was the only one who 
made the attempt, and he obtained the prize when 
only twelve years of age. 

192. Etbelwolf s reign was marked by frequent struggles 

with the Danes, who were Northmen, inhabiting 
Norway and Denmark. They stationed themselves 
on the Isle of Thanet, notwithstanding a bloody 
victory gained by Etbelwolf. 

^ 193. Tithes to the clergy and yearly tribute to the Pope 
(called " Romescot," " Peter's Pence") were firat 
granted in this reign. 
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i94. Ethelwolf was more intent upon monkish supersti- 
tions than expeUing invaders. 

195. Ethelbald, his son, seeing the state of the kingdom, 

conspired against his father to expel him. 

196. Ethelwolf, to satisfy his son, divided the kingdom. 

197. Ethelwolf died at Stambridge, Essex; and was 

buried at Steyning, in Sussex, a.d. 857, 

198. Ethelwolf was succeeded by his son Ethelbald. 
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ETHELBALD — ^ETHELBERT — ^ETHELRED. 

199. Ethelbald succeeded his father as king a,d. 857. 

He had governed Wessex for two years before his 
father's death. 

200. Ethelbald married his mother-in-law, Judith; but 

at the remonstrance of Swithin, bishop of Win- 
chester, they agreed to separate. 

201. Ethelbald was a luxurious and debauched prince. 

His reign was short and full of vice. 

202. Ethelbald died a.d. 860, and was buried at Sher- 

borne, in Dorsetshire, He reigned about three 
years, and was succeeded by his brother Ethelbert. 

203. Ethelbert became King of England a.d. 860. 

204. His reign was maiked only by the frequent incursions 

of the Danes. They landed on the Isle of Thanet, 
in Kent; laid waste the whole of Kent, and 
pillaged the country as far as Winchester. 

:'05. The Isle' of Thanet wag ransomed from thetiLVrj ^^:^^ 
payment of Jsnrge sums of money. 
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206. Ethelbert reigned only six years ; he died a.d. 866, 

and was buried near his father. He was succeeded 
by his brother Ethelred. 

207. Ethelred ascended the throne on the death of his 

brother, a.d. 866. 

208. He was a brave and valiant prince. His brother 

Alfred greatly assisted him in his battles. 

209. Ethelred fought nine battles with the Danes in one 

year. They penetrated into Mercia, took up their 
winter quarters at Nottingham, and afterwards at 
Reading. 

210. Ethelred created his brother Alfred an earl. This 

is the first mention of that title in history. 

211. Edmund, prince of East Anglia, a prince of consider- 

able note, was cruelly murdered by the Danes in 
this reign. The place of his burial was called 
Bury St. Edmunds from this fact. 

212. Ethelred died of a wound received in battle at 

Merton, in Surrey; a.d. 871. He was buried a^ 
Wimborne, and succeeded by his brother Alfred. 
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ALFRED. 

213. Alfred beoamo king a.d. 872, at the age of 23 years. 

He was justly called " The Great." 

214. England at his accession was on the brink of ruin. 

215. He fought fifty-six battles with the Danes, by sea 

and land. 

216. During the first eight years of his reign Alfred was 

constantly worsted by the Danes, who at last 
entirely possessed the kingdom. 



217. He was obliged to disguise himself as a peasant, and 

lived for a time with a herdsman, named Dinewulph, 
in the Isle of Thanet. 

218. On one occasion the herdsman's wife scolded him 

well for neglecting her cakes, which were baking. 
Alfred was thinking of more important matters. 

219. He removed to the Isle of Athelnev, in Somerset- 

shire, where he built a fort and collected an army, 
which he concealed in,Selwood forest. 

220. He then visited the Danish camp in the disguise of 

a harper, and remained for some days before 
Guthrum, the Danish general. 

221. Suddenly he brought out his little army, fell upon 

the Danes, and completely routed them, a.d. 880. 

222. Alfred showed his humanity by allowing Guthrum 

and all his people quietly to retire into East Anglia 
and Northumberland, instead of murdering them 
all, as was the custom. 

223. Alfred made Dinewulph, the shepherd who had 

befriended him, bishop of Winchester. 

224. Chief acts of Alfred's reign were the following : 

England divided into shires or counties ; a militia 
established ; courts of justice and trial by jury 
instituted; the University of Oxford founded, 
and a code of laws formed — Ailfred ordering the 
Ten Commandments to be placed at their head, 
remarking, " that no other laws were needed by 
the men who lived by them." 

225. The improvements of his reign were : computini^ 

time by candles ; ship-building ; navigation ; and 
the invention of the lantern. 

226. Alfred was so honest in word and deed that he was 

caUed " Truth-teller." 
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227. He divided his time into three parts : one for study, 

one for business, and one for rest and recreation. 
Thus every twenty-four hours was divided into 
three parts of eight hours each. 

228. The people of England at this time were divided 

into three classes : thanes, or noblemen ; ceorls, 
churls, or freemen ; and villeins, or slaves. 

229. Alfred died at Farringdon, in Berkshh-e, a.d. 901, in 

the fifty-first year of his age, and twenty-ninth 
year of his reign. He was buried at Winchester. 

230. His character was such that he was respected and 

feared by his enemies, and beloved by his subjects. 
"No king has left behind him a better name than 
Alfred the Great. 

231. He was succeeded by his son Edward the Elder, 
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EDWARD — ^ATHBLSTAN — ^EDMUND I. — EDRBD^ 

232. Edward I. succeeded his father a.d. 901. His reign 

was a very turbulent one. 

233. He fought several battles with the Danes, and 

routed them. 

234. He also marched against the Welsh, and compelled 

the Welsh king, Rees ap Madoc, to sue for peace 
and promise to pay a yearly tribute. 

235. Edward was opposed by Ethelwald, the son of 

Alfred's elder brother, and Edward's cousin, who, 
after a long contest, was killed, when Edward's 
claim was undisputed. 

236. Edward was greatly assisted in his battles by hia 

sJster Elfrlda* 
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237. He died a natural death, after a prosperous reign of 

twenty-four years, 

238. He was succeeded by his illegitimate son Athelstan, 

A.D. 925. 

239. Athelstan was crowned King of England, with great 

splendour, at Kingston. 

240. A powerful league was formed against him by Danes, 

Scots, and other nations ; but they were defeated, 
and Constantine, King of Scotland, and five others, 
were slain. 

241. Athelstan was a powerful and able ruler, much 

respected by the princes of Europe. 

242. The two principal acts of his life worthy of note 

were — 

(1) The Bible translated into Saxon, and one 

placed in every church. 

(2) To encourage commerce, he made every 

merchant who took three voyages a thane 
or nobleman. 

243. A famous personage lived in this reign, Guy, Earl of 

Warwick, who conquered in single combat the 
Danish giant, Colbrand, a.d. 930. 

244. Athelstan, at one time, had in his court three young 

princes from different countries, whose enemies 
had taken possession of their properties. 

245. He took care of these princes, had them educated, 

then sent them back, and assisted them to regain 
their possessions. 

246. Athelstan died at Gloucester, A.D. 941 ; was buried 

at Malmesbury, in Wiltshire. He reigned sixteen 
years, and was succeeded by his brother Edmund, 
at the age of 18 years. 

247. The Danes now again co\leCi\.^dL >3ca^Bt feiSi^^>as8»«»'^'^ 

were soon subdued. 
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248. Anticipations of a long and peaceful reign for 

Edmund were now entertained, but a sudden end 
was put to them. 

249. Edmund was stabbed by Leof, a robber, at a feast 

at Puoklechurch, in Gloucestershire, a.d. 947. 

250. He had married Elgiva, a princess of great beauty, 

by whom he had two sons, Edwin and Edgar. 

251. Edmund was succeeded by Edred (a.d. 947), his 

younger brother, and sixth son of Edward, because 
his own son was too young to take the throne. 

252. Edred was lame, feeble in body, and also of weak 

intellect. He left the government in the hands of 
Dunstan, Abbot of Glastonbury, 

253. Dunstan in this reign first forbade the marriage of 

the clergy. 

254. Edred died of quinsey, a.d. 955, and was succeeded 

by his nephew Edwin, at the age of 17 years. 
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EDWIN TO EDWARD I. 

255. Edwin, son of Edmund I., succeeded his uncle on 

the throne of England, a.d. 955. 

256. His first step was to dismiss all his uncle's coun- 

sellors, and select others. His new friends gave 
him the title of Edwin the Fair. 

257. This reign was only remarkable for the king's 

contests with Dunstan, Abbot of Glastonbury, and 
Odo, Archbishop of Canterbury. 

258. Edwin's marriage with his cousin Elgiva so much 

displeased these men, that by their orders the 
beautiful Elgiva was seized and cruelly put to 
death. 
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259. Edwin's fate is not exactly known, but it is supposed 

he died of grief in prison; a.d. 959, after an 
unhappy reign of four years. 

260. Edwin was succeeded by his brother Edgar, who 

was greatly assisted by Dunstan. 

261. His reign was so prosperous and peaceable that he 

received the title of Edgar the Peaceable. 

262. The principal acts of this reign were : — 

(1) He relinquished the tax levied by Athelstan 

on the Welsh for a yearly tribute of 300 
wolves* heads. 

(2) Being vain of power, he once compelled eight 

princes to row him in his barge on the river 
Dee. 

(3) He increased the navy to 360 ships. 

(4) He cruelly murdered the Earl of Devon for 

the wicked purpose of obtaining his wife. 

263. Edgar was a bad man, licentious and unprincipled. 

He died in the thirty-third year of his age, and 
the sixteenth of his reign. 

264. Edgar's family consisted of two sons : Edward, by 

his first wife ; and Ethelred, by Elfrida. 

265. He was succeeded by his son Edward, as Edward II., 

surnamed the Martyr. 

266. There is nothing worthy of note in this monarch's 

short reign of about three years. 

267. He was stabbed in the back, whilst drinking, at 

Corfe Castle, in Dorsetshire, by a domestic of 
Elfrida, his mother-in-law. 

268. This wicked woman was so anxious to se^ \sjst ^^^ 

son on the throne that a\i^ co\3[\!^ \ia\. ^^lij^i^^ ^"^ 
had Edward thus murdered. 
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2G9. Elfrida's conscience becaiae her punishment, and 
tormented her during the remainder of her life. 

270. Edward was succeeded by his half-brother Ethelred, 
as Ethelred II., a.d. 978. 



LESSON XXI. 

ethelred XL — edmundil 

271. Ethelred was a weak, hesitating, and indolent man. 

He receiyed the nickname, ** The Unready." 

272. The Danes, who lived indiscriminately amongst the 

Enghsh at this time, seeing his weakness, once 
more began to make a descent upon the coast. 

273. Ethelred levied a tax on the English, which consisted 

of one shilling on every hide or one hundred acres 
of land. This tax was called Danegelt. 

274. The money thus raised was to be given to the Danes^ 

to induce them to leave the coimtry. 

275. Ethelred, by this act, proved that he was wanting 

in courage, and too indolent to take up arms in 
his country's defence. His own influence therefore 
diminished, and the power of the Danes increased. 

276. The Danes continued their depredations, and Ethelred 

then formed a wicked design of murdering all in 
the kingdom. 

277. The sister of Sweyn, King of Denmark, who had 

engaged to live in England as a hostage for hei 
brother, fell a victim in this dreadful massacre. 

278. This lady was beheaded, after seeing her husband 

and child put to death before her eyes. 
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279. Sweyn vowed lie would take a bloody revenge on 

Ethelred, and for this purpose collected a large 
army and set sail for England. 

280. He soon appeared off the west coast, furious with 

rage and meditating slaughter. 

281. Shortly after his arrival the city of Canterbury, and 

in it the Archbishop, were betrayed into his hands. 

282. The Danes expected large simis of money as a 

ransom, but the Primate would not permit it. 

283. At one of their feasts the Danes brought the bishop 

out of his prison, shouting, ** Gold, bishop ; givo 
us gold ! " 

284. Seeing they could not make him yield to their wishes, 

they killed him by throwing their cups and battle- 
axes upon him. 

285. This war with the Danes lasted nine years. Ethel- 

red was forced to flee into Normandy, and Sweyn 
became master of England, but, dying suddenly, 
was never crowned. 

286. Ethelred and his son Edmund then returned, and 

soon recovered what they had lost. 

287. Canute, son of Sweyn, also came to England, and 

determined to recover his father's conquest. 

288. Ethelred died before the contest was settled, a.d. 1016. 

289. Ethelred married Emma, the daughter of Richard 

Duke of Normandy, whence we may date our 
Norman connection. 

290. Ethelred was succeeded by his eldest surviving son 

Edmund, as Edmund II. 

291. He was a brave and courageous prince, and gallantly 

fought with his Danish foes, till a treaty was 
entered into whereby Canute and Edmund were 
to reign conjointly for the latter's life, and at his 
death Canute was to be sole monarchy 
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292.. Edmund only reigned six months. He was murdered 
by Duke Edric, at Oxford, a.d. 1016, who expected 
thus to gain the favour of Canute. 

293. Canute, to show his indignation at such an act^ put 

Edric to death. 

294. Edmund 11. was called Ironsides, from his great 

strength ; and Atheling, crown prince, or heir to 
the crown. 
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» 

DANISH SOVEREIGNS. CANUTE — ^HAROLD — HARDIOANUTB. 

« 

295. At the death of Edmund II. Canute became the sole 
monarch of England, by a decree of the Witan, pr 
great council of the nation. 

295. He was King of England, Denmark, and Norway ; 
supreme lord of Sweden and Scotland; and 
reigned under the title of Canute the Great. 

297. Canute, in the early part of his reign, was cruel and 

perfidious ; but in the latter part became pious, 
just, and mild, 

298. In the distribution of justice he made no difierence 

between the English and the Danes. 

299. The early part of his reign was stained by the 

following act of cruelty : Hearing that the Eng- 
lish nobles had decided in favour of Ethelred, he 
sent back the hostages, having cut off their ears, 
noses, and hands. 

300. Canute wisely reproved his courtiers for their flattery, 

at Southampton, in Hampsibire. 
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301. At this time not one of the Saxon race remained to 

oppose the Danes. Canute bad banished Edward 
and Alfred, sons of Etheked by Emma, at the 
death of their father. 

302. Edmund and Edward, sons of Edmund Ironsides, 

were also sent by Canute to the King of Hungary. 

303. These children were all too young to oppose 

Canute. 

304. Canute then married Emma, widow ot Ethelred and 

mother to Edward and Alfred. 

305. He intended Hardicanute — ^his son by Emma, his 

second wife — to succeed him. 

306. CanutjB died a natural death, a.d. 1036, in the 

nineteenth year of his reign. He was buried at 
Winchester. 

307. At the death of Canute, Hardicanute was in Dea- 

mark. Harold wa« in England^ and therefore 
seized the crown. 

308. Harold was called Harefoot, from his swiftness iu 

running. 

30D. Emma, widow of Canute, about this time sent to 
her sons, Edward and Alfred^ inviting them both 
to visit England. 

310. Alfred gladly accepted the invitation, but soon fell 

into the cruel hands of Earl Godwin. 

311. Earl Godwin was an Englishman, but married a 

Danish lady. He was received as the favourite of 
Canute, and rose to great power and influence. 

312. He destroyed the young Prince Alfred by putting 

out his eyes, and then threw him into prison, 
where he died. 

313. At the death of Harold, HaiAicia'aa'c^ <i.^\si^\i^ "^^^ 

throne, a,d, 1039. 
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314. He caused the body of his half-brother, Harold, to 

be taken up, the head to be cut off, and the body 
thrown into the Thames. 

315. Hardicanute was about to take vengeance on the 

murderers of his half-brother, Alfred, but was 
bribed by Earl Godwin. 

316. The bribe consisted of a ship, with sails of silk, and 

the sailors dressed in rich robes, with gold chains 
round their necks. 

317. Hardicanute was very kind to Edward, the sur- 

viving prince. 

318. Hardicanute died from intemperance, at the mar- 

riage feast of one of his courtiers. 

319. He reigned less than two years^ and with him ended 

the Danish race. 
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EDWARD THE CONFESSOR — HAROLD. 

320. Hardicanute was succeeded by Edward, son of Ethel- 

red, under the title of Edward the Confessor. 
With him the Saxon line was once more restored. 

321. The English and the Danes were united in the 

person of Edward, by his marriage with tho 
daughter of Earl Godwin. 

322. Edward was much alarmed at the death of Hardi- 

canute, fearing Godwin might do to him as he had 
done to his brother Alfred. 

323. He entreated to be allowed to return to his friends 

in Normandy, and live in pea^e. 
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324. Ear] Godwin, to the surprise of Edward, insisted on 

his taking the crown, and made many promises to 
him. 

325. Edward took great notice of his Norman friends, 

inviting them over to England, and placing many 
of them in offices of trust, and making them 
presents. 

326. This gave great offence to the English, and Godwin 

at once put himself at the head of the discontented 
party, and took up arms against Edward. 

327. Earl Godwin was soon subdued and banished, but 

not long after returned, and became more powerful 
than ever. 

328. His five sons were brave and warlike youths, and 

often insulted the mild king to his face. 

329. Tradition says that Earl Godwin came to a miserable 

end. Dining one day with the king and others at 
the palace, something having been said which he 
took as a reproach for the murder of Alfred, he 
exclaimed, " May this piece of bread choke me if 
I did it." He immediately fell back and expired. 

330. His son Harold siiccfeeded to his father's title and 

estates ; but, not satisfied with these, he set his 
mind on the crown of England. 

331. The true heir to the throne was Edgar Atheling, 

grandson of Edmund Ironsides, half brother of 
Edward the Confessor. 

332. Edgar was but a child, and Edgar feared to leave 

him the crown. 

333. William, Duke of Normandy, cousin to Edward, 

was on a visit to England, and Edward appointed 
him his successor. 

334. William, knowing Harold's ambition, got him itito 

' his power, and extorted an oatYiiToixi\iYccL>iXvsiX.V<5i 

would assist him to obtain tYie cxo^xi. 
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335. The chief acts of Edward the Confessor's reign were 

these : He repealed the Danegelt, rebuilt West- 
minster Abbey, and was the first king who touched 
ftir the disease called the King's-evil. 

336. Edward, after a reign of devotion, died January 5th, 

1066, mourned by all his subjects, having reigned 
twenty-four years. He was buried at Westminster 
Abbey. His bones were afterwards enshrined in 
a golden casket, set with precious stones. 

337. The following day Harold, eldest son of Godwin, 

Earl of Kent, and grandson by his mother to 
Canute, brother-in-law to Edward the Confessor, 
persuaded the Archbishop of York to crown him 
king. 

338. Harold .fought against Tosti, his brother, and the 

King of Norway, who opposed his title, both of 
whom were left dead on the field. 

339. William of Normandy landed at Pevensey, in 

Sussex, with 60,000 men. 

340. Harold and his army passed the night in songs and 

feasting, whilst William'starmy spent it in fkstin^ 
and prayer. 

341. William, previous to the battle, sent to Harold and 

offered to decide the contest by single combat. 

342. Harold refused the offer, declaring "he would ^eave 

it to the God of armies to determine." 

343. William led his army in person, and had three 

horses killed imder him. 

344. Harold was slain, an arrow piercing his left eye. 

His body was found among the slain by his beau- 
tiful mistress, Editha. 

345. Thus ended the Saxon monarchy, which had lasted 

600 years. 
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34:6. An abbey, since called Battle Abbey, was built by 
William on the spot where Harold fell. 

347. The Battle of Hastings took place 19 days after 

Harold's victory over his brother, October 15, 
1066. 

348. Harold only reigned about nine months. 
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MISCELLANEOUS PACTS. 

349. There were twenty kings before the Conquest — 

seventeen Saxons and three Danes. 

350. The king of longest reign was Ethelred 11.^36 

years, 11 months, and 6 days. 

351. The king of shortest reign was Harold 11. — 8 months 

and 2 days. 

S52, The four most important sovereigns were— 

(1) Egbert, the first Saxon king; 

(2) Alfred the Great ; 

(3) Canute the Great ; 

(4) Edward the Confesson 
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MEMORABLE EVENTS. 

BC. 
1. — Invasion by Julius Csesar 55 

A.D. 

2. — ^Return of the Romans under Claudius 43 

3. — Caractacus defeated and sent to Rome 51 

4. — Defeat and Suicide of Boadicea 61 

5. — Roman Rule established by Agricola 78-84 

6.— Adrian's Wall built 120 

7. — Antoninus's Wall built 138 

8, — ^Death of Severus, at York 211 

9. — Romans leave Britain 410 

10. — Landing of the Saxons 449 

11. — Saxon Heptarchy established .582 

12.— First landing of the Danes 787 

13. — Egbert crowned king 827 

14. — Alfred the Great crowned king 871 

15. — Massacre of the Danes by Ethelred II 1002 

16. — Battle of Hastings and death of Harold 1066 



The Romans in England did once bear sway, 
The Saxons then after them led the way ; 
They strove with the Danes, till an overthrow 
Both of them got by the Norman bow. 



John Hkywood, Excelsior Printing and Stationery Works, Hulme IlaU 

Road, Manchester. 
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PREFACE. 



The following Lessons, together with the Historical 
Chart, were compiled by the Author for his own use, 
and found exceedingly useful, imparting, in the most 
pleasing and instructive manner, a knowledge of the 
leading facts of English History. They are now 
presented to the Profession and Heads of Families, 
in the humble hope that they may contribute to the 
same desirable end in the hands of Parents and 
Teachers who may use them. 

J. R. Y. 
' McmchuUr, 



EXPLANATIONS TO THE CHART. 



All names of Sovereigns who eame to the throne 
are printed ilius: HENRY. 

Dates at the top of each label are the years of 
Accession; those at the bottom, the year of the 
Sovereign's Death. 

The sign, thus, ^^i^^^ denotes Husband and 
Wife. 

Horizontal lines, thus, —i— denote Brother and 
Sister. 



Perpendicular lines, thus, 
Daughter. 



denote Son and 
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INTBODUOTOBT EZEBOISE ON THE CHABT. 



1. The Chart before us is a Gtenealogical and 

Chronological Chart of the Sovereigns of 
England from the Conquest to the present time. 

2. Grenealogy, or lineal descent of one Sovereign 

from another, is thus represented : — 

Horizontal lines denote Brother or Sister. 
Perpendicular lines, Son or Daughter. 
Clasped hands, Husband and Wife. 

3. Chronology is represented by the figures above 

and below the names of the Sovereigns : the 
former denote the years of Accession, and the 
latter the years of Death. 

4. All who reigned are distinguished by the black 

upright print, thus, HEHRX \ ^^"^ Q'Ocist^^ \jkK^^x 
came to the throne. 
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5. Soverei^S since the Conquest are 36 in number 

(let these be pointed out and counted by a pupil). 

6. Queens since the Conquest are only 4 in number, 

viz., Mary, Elizabeth, Anne, Victoria. (Point 

them out on the Chart.) 

7. Lines (or Houses) of Sovereigns are 9 in number, 

as follows : — 

I. — Norman 3 Sovereigns. 

II. — Blois 1 „ 

III. — Plantagbnet 8 „ 

IV. — Lancaster 3 „ 

v.— York 3 „ 

VI.— Tudor 5 „ 

VIL— Stuart 6 „ 

VIII. — Orange 1 „ 

IX. — Brunswick, or Han OVER 6 „ 

^. These Lines or Houses are distinguished by 
different colours, viz. : — 



ick... ) 

\ 



Norman. 

York y Are painted Bed. 

Brunswick 

Blois 

Tudor ........ J> „ Yellow. 

Orange 

S:S"r':} » «i- 

Lancaster „ Green. 

9. Norman — so named from William the Conqueror, 

who came from Normandy, in France. 

10. Blois — so named from Stephen, son of the Count 

of Blois, in France, by Adela, daughter of 
WJUiam the Conqueror. 
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11. Plantagenet — so named from Hemy II., son of 

the Count of Anjou, by Matilda, daughter of 
Henry I. 

12. The term Plantagenet is derived from Planta- 

genesta (the broom plant). The title was given 
to the first Earl of Anjou, who, having com- 
mitted some crime, wore a piece of broom in his 
cap as a mark of his humility. 

13. Lancaster — so named from Henry IV., son of 

John of Ghent, Duke of Lancaster. 

14. York — so named from Edward IV., eldest son 

of Eichard, Duke of York. 

15. Tudor — so named from Henry VII., the son of 

Edmund Tudor. 

16. Stuart — so named from James L, son of Mary 

and Henry Stuart (Earl Damley). 

17. Orange— so named from WiUiam m., being 

the son of William, Prince of Orange. 

18. Brunswick, or Hanover — so named from 

Oeorge I,, Elector of Brunswick, or Hanover. 

19. Point out the first and last Sovereign of each line, 

thus: — 

Norman .........William I Henry I. 

Plantagenet ..... Henry II Eichard II. 

Lancaster Henry IV. Henry VI. 

York Edward IV Eichard III. 

Tudor Henry VII Elizabeth. 

Stuart James I Anne. 

Brunswick George I Victoria. 

20. Name the line of Sovereigns, the year of com- 

mencement and close, with the number of ^<^.<^\^ 
each lasted. 
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Norman 1066—1135 69 years. 

Blois 1135—1154 19 

Plantagenet 1154—1399 245 

Lancaster 1399—1461 62 

York 1461—1485 24 

Tudor 1485—1603 118 

Stuart 1603—1714 97 

Orange 1688—1702 U 

Brunswick 1714—18 

21. Point to Sovereigns in alphabetical order, and say 

to what line or house each belonged ; thus : — 

Anne Stuart 

Charles L, II Stuart. 

Edward L, II., Ill Plantagenet. 

Edward IV., V. York. 

Edward VI Tudon 

Elizabeth Tudor. 

George L, II., IIL, IV. Brunswick. 

Henry I Norman. 

Henry II., Ill Plantagenet. 

Henry IV., V., VI Lancaster. 

Henry VII., VIII Tudor. 

James I., II Stuart. 

John Plantagenet. 

Mary I Tudor. 

Mary II. Orange. 

Bichard I., II Plantagenet. 

Richard III York. 

Stephen Blois. 

Victoria Brunswick. 

William I., II Norman. 

William III Orange. 

William IV. Brunswick. 

22. Lancaster line was the female Plantagenet line. 
^3. York restored the male Pkntagenets. 
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24. Tudor mingled Ycfrk and Lancaster, being 

descended from Henry VII. of Lancaster and 
Elizabeth of York 

25. Number of Sovereigns of the following names :— 

Charles 2 

James 2 

Mary 2 

Eichard 3 

George 4 

William 4 

Edward 6 

Henry ^ 
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LESSON I 

V>ILLIAM I., SUBNAMED THB GONQUEBOB. 

1066-1087. 

. , Sovereigns of the Norman line : — 

William 1 1066. 

William II 1087. 

Hbnby I 1100. 

2. WiUiani I. "was sumamed the Conqueror from his 

victory over Harold at the battle of Hastings, 
October 14, 1066; in commemoration of which 
he built the Abbey, since called Battle Abbey. 
(See Chart — The Crossed Swords denote Battle ; 
the Saxon Flag, reversed and broken. Defeat ] and 
the Norman Flag erect signifies Conquest.) 

3. He laid claim to the crown because Edward the 

Confessor, when an exile in Normandy, promised 
it to him at his death, and so left it by will. 

^- William I. and Harold the last Saxon king were 
both descended from Robert, Fifth Dvke of 
Normandy ; but William's descent was the most 
direct; HaroM through Emma bvT2aaxt\3^^» ^^^ 
chart)« 
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5. William was crowned king at Westminster, Christ- 

mas Day, 1066, by Aldred, Archbishop of York. 

6. Though he had conquered at Hastings, it took him 

several years to subdue the kingdom. 

7. Twice the sons of Harold, who had fled to Ireland^ 

landed in England — once near Bristol, and once 
near Plymouth ; but were driven to their ships 
with great loss. 

8. William greatly oppressed the English, and in 

every way possible advanced the interest of his 
Norman Mends by appointing them to all offices 
in Church and State. 

9. Every effort was made to compel the Anglo-Saxons 

to adopt the Norman-French language; so that 
our English is a mixture of both. 

10. Laws were written and religious services performed 

in Norman-French. ^ 

11. William married Matilda, daughter of Baldwin, 

Earl of Flanders, by whom he had — 

(1) Robert, sumamed Curthose ; 

(2) Bichard, killed by a stag ; 
'3) William, named Eufus ; 

[4) Henry, afterwards Henry I. ; 

(5) Adela, married to E. Blois ; 
And four other daughters. 

12. William established the Curfew bell (from the 

French couvre-/eu, cover fire), a bell tolled every 
night at eight o'clock, when all fires and candles 
were to be extinguished. 

13. Domesday Book was compiled by his order. It 

contained a survey of all the estates, houses, 
lakes, rivers, and forests in England ; also the 
value of each person's property, and the number 
of Inhabitanta, 



f< 
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14. This work consisted of two volumes written on 

parchment — one folio, the other quarto. It 
occupied six years in completing, and is still 
preserved in the Britilh Museum, London. 

15. The Forest Laws — the origin of our game 

laws — were enacted by William to preserve the 
game. Whoever killed a deer, wild boar, or 
any other wild animal, had his eyes put out or 
lost a hand. 

16. He also introduced the Feudal System into 

England, whereby the Normans held the lands, 
and were governed by the king. The people 
were called vassals or slaves, and held the land 
under the Normans. Instead of paying rent 
they were bound, at any time, to fight for their 
lord. 
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17. To satisfy his fondness for hunting he laid waste 

large trabts of country in Hampshire, to form 
the New Forest, which was ninety square miles 
in extent. Many villages and churches were 
thus destroyed. 

18. The Tower of London was rebuilt by him on 

the same site. It is supposed Julius Csesar had 
chosen it for a Roman fortress. 

19. In this reign the Channel Islands— Jersey, 
Guernsey, Aldemey, and Sark— were added 

to England. 

20. William's latter days were embittered by many 
troubles. The Normans, dissatisfied with their 
reward, plotted against him. TVie^ '^et^ ^<gjy5»i^^, 
and every prisoner lost hia xi^t ioo\,. • 
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21. Bat his greatest troubles arose from his ungrateful 

and rebellious children. Robert rebelled against 
him ; and, at the seige of Gerberoy, father and 
son, unknown to each oth^, were engaged in 
deadly combat. William, being wounded, cried 
out, when Bobert recognised his father's voice. 
They were reconciled by Matilda, and Robert 
went on his knees to implore his fath^'s for- 
giveness. 

22. The French king, havmg sneered at William's 

corpulence when old, led to a war with France. 

23. William, besieging Mantes^ rode out to see the 

burning town. His horse, treading on some hot 
ashes, plunged so violently that he was severely 
bruised, and soon after died of his injuries. 

24. His death took place in the sixty-first year of his 

age, and twenty-first of his reign, September 9, 
1087. He was buried at Caen. 

25. At the interment of William, after the bishop's 

funeral oration, a voice from the crowd ex^ 
claimed : '' He whom you have . praised was a 
robber. I summon the departed soul to answer 
for his tyranny before the divine tribunal'* 
Reparation having been promised, the ceremony 
proceeded. 

26. William, at his death, bequeathed to his son 

Robert, Normandy ; William, England ; Henry, 
his money. 

27. He was succeeded by his third son« William. 
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28. William the Conqueror was succeeded by his third 

son WiUianiy to the exclusion of his brother 
Kobert, by his father's will, under the title of 

William II, a.d. 1087. 

29. He was bom in Normandy, 1057. Crowned king, 

Sep. 26, 1087, by Archbishop Lanfranc, at West- 
minster. 

30. Was sumamed RufCLS, or Red, from the colour of 

his hair, or his florid complexion. 

31. In the early part of his reign he professea great 

regard for his English subjects; but he soon 
changed, and was more tyrannical than his father. 

32. The nobility, headed by Odo, uncle to the king, 

conspired against Rufos, in favour of Robert, 
but were defeated. William spared their lives, 
but confiscated their estates. 

33. The most important event of this reign was the 

First Orasade. These Crusades were wars 

imdertaken to rescue the Holy Land out of the 
hands of the Saracens. 

34. Peter the Hermit, a French monk, after visiting 

the Holy Land, and witnessing the cruelties 
practised on the Christians, went about preaching 
and urging his countrymen to take up arms and 
join the Crusades. He appeared bareheaded, 
with a piece of cord tied round his waist, and 
clothed in garments of coarse cloth. 

35. Robert mortgaged Normandy to his brother 

William for 10,000 marks (13/4 each = £6,666 
13s. 4d.), in order to join the Crusades. 
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36. The Crusaders mustered on the plams of Asia 

700,000 men; they were distinguished by a 
coloured cross worn on their dress. 

37. The colour chosen by each nation was as follows : — 

English White. 

French Red. 

Flemish Green. 

German Black. 

Italian Yellow. 

38. City of Jerusalem was taken after a siege of ^ye 

weeks — ^July, 1100. 

39. William Rufas built a wall round the Tower of 

London, a bridge over the Thames, and a large 
banqueting hall at Westminster, 270 feet long 
and 74 feet wide. 

40. The sea overflowed 4,000 acres of coast land near 

Deal, in Kent, which once belonged to Earl 
Godwin, the father of Harold II., a.d. 1100; 
hence the origin of those dangerous sands called 
Goodwin Sands. 

41. William Rufas was killed by an arrow in the 

New Forest, Hampshire, when hunting. 

42. It is said that the arrow was shot by his bow- 

bearer — Sir Walter Tyrrel — a Norman knight, 
but whether by accident, or intentionally, is un- 
certain, 

43. His death was lamented by so few, that his body 

lay in the forest till the next day ; it was then 
taken in a charcoal-burner's cart to Winchester, 
and buried without ceremony. 

44. "The king," says the Saxon chronicler, "was 

hated by his people, abhoiTed by God, as his end 
showeth; in that he died in his unrighteousness, 
without repentance, or any reparation for his 
evil deeds." 
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45. William II. was succeeded by his youngest 
brother, Henry. Thus Robert a second time 
was deprived of his right. 
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HENRY I.^ SUBNAMED BEAUOLEBa 
1100—1135. 

46. Henry I. was the youngest son of the Conqueror ; 

crowned at Westminster, Aug. 5, 1100, and 
reigned till the year 1135. 

47. He was in the New Forest at the time of his 

brother's death. He immediately ,rode off to 
Winchester, and seized the royal treasures. 

48. Henry was called Beauclerc^ or the scholar, for 

translating iEsop's Fables, and his general know- 
ledge. 

49. His brother Robert, on his return from Palestine, 

tried to recover his throne ; but was persuaded 
by Henry to forego his claim, who promised him 
an annual pension. 

50. Henry L invaded Normandy, and defeating his 

brother Robert, put him in Cardiff Castle, in 
Glamorganshire, after having cruelly deprived 
him of his eyes. There he was allowed to linger 
twenty-seven years, till death put an end to his 
misery. 

51. To atone for this wicked treatment of his brother, 

he founded the Abbey of Eeading, and also the 
University of Cambridge. Three monasteries 
were also founded by Henry, but the most 
celebrated was that at Beading. 
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52. Prince William — ^heir to the Crown — went over 

to Nonnandy to receive the homage of hiE: 
Barons ; on his return the ship was wrecked off 
the French coast, when more than 140 young 
noblemen, and many ladies of rank, perished 
with the prince. Onij one man escaped. 

53. It is said that the king fainted when he heard the 

sad news ; and indeed was never seen to smile 
afterwards. 

54. On the death of this prince, Henry settled the 

succession on his only remaining child Matilda. 

55. Henry enclosed Woodstock Park, for deer; and 

formed a menagerie therein, in which were 
lions, lynxes, leopards, and camels. 

56. He died from eating lampreys at St. Denis, in 

Normandy, in the sixty-fifth year of his age, and 
the thirty-fifth year of his reign, a.d. 1135. 

57. The body of Henry was embalmed and brought 

to England, and buried in Reading Abbey. 

58. Henry's character was a strange mixture. He was 

brave and accomplished, but avaricious, cruel, 
and violent. 

59. He was called the Lion of Justice, from his severity 

in punishing breaches of the peace. On one 
occasion no less than forty-four robbers were 
executed. 

60. The standard Yard measure was determined by 

the length of Henry's arm. 
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LESSON V. 

8TEPHBK OF BLOIS. 
1185—1164. 

61. Stephen^ grandson to William the Conqueror, 

and nephew to Henry I., now nsurped the 
thpone, the rightful heir being Maud or Matilda, 
the only daughter of Henry I. 

62. Hence Matilda and Stephen were rival com- 

petitors for tibe crown. Several battles were 
fought to decide the contest 

63. David of Scotland, imcle to both, espoused the 

cause of Matilda ; but the Scots were defeated 

at the battle of the Standard, having lost 

more than half their army, August 22, 1138. 

64. This battle was called the battle Of the Stan- 
dard because Stephen brought into the field 
the banners of St. Peter of York, St. Wilfrid of 
Ripon, and St. John of Beverley. 

65. Next year, 1139, Matilda and her half brother, 

Eobert of Gloucester^ landed in England to 
oppose Stephen. 

66. The Bishops of Ely, Salisbury, and Lincoln, being 

secret supporters of Matilda's claim, were seized 
by Stephen and thrown into ^liaiotxu Tgl^>£ 
castles were confisoated. 
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67. This treatment of the bishops aroused the barons 

and clergy to oppose Stephen. 

68. At the battle of Lincoln, Feb. 2, 1141, he was 

defeated and taken to Bristol Castle, where he 
was kept a prisoner for nine months. 

69. Henry of Winchester then joined Matilda, who 

was recognised as queen, but, quarrelling with 
her, retired to his castle. 

70. Matilda then besieged Henry's castle, but was 

obliged to retreat, as Matilda, wife of Stephen, 
with a laige number of Londoners, eame to his 
assistance. 

71. In the retreat Robert of Gloucester was taken 

prisoner ; but as his assistance was necessary to 
Matilda, the ex-empress, he was set at liberty in 
exchange for Stephen, 1141. 

72. Robert died a.d. 1146, and Matilda then retired 

into Normandy, when Stephen reigned undis- 
turbed till A.D. 1152. 

73. Henry, son of Matilda, landed with a large 

army to vindicate his mother's right ; but a 
treaty was agreed to, whereby Stephen should 
reign for life, and then Henry was to succeed 
him, 1153. 

74. After a stormy and unprofitable reign of nineteen 

years, Stephen died a natural death at Canter- 
bury, October 25, a.d. 1154. He was buried at 
Faversham. 

75. He was a courageous and merciful king. Not one 

act of violence is recorded of him during his 
troublesome reign. 

76. In 1136 London was destroyed by fire; and, in 

the civil wars, Winchester, Worcester, and 
L Nottingham, were given to the flames. 
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77. Stephen granted privileges to the barons, and 

one hundred and twenty-six castles were strongly 
fortified during his reign. 

78. The Tower of London was first made a royal 

residence by Stephen. It was frequently used 
for this purpose till the reign of James 11. 

79. A barbarous custom prevailed up to this reign 

that ships wrecked on the coast were confiscated ; 
but a law was now passed which ordered that, 
if a man or any animal alivewas found on board| 
the ship was to be given up to its owner. 
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LESSON VI. 

HENBT IL (sHOBTMANTLB). 
1154—1189. 

t 

80. The Plantagenet Sovereigns were — 

Henry II 1164. 

Richard 1 1189. 

John 1199. 

Henry III 1216. 

Edward I 1272. 

Edward II 1307. 

Edward III 1327, 

Richard II 1377. 

81. Origin of the term Plantagenet (See Intro- 

duction, Sec. 14.) 

82. Henry IL, the first king of this line — sumamed 

Curt or Shortmantle— was the eldest son of 
Geoffrey, Count of Anjou, by Matilda, daughter 
of Henry I. 

83. He was bom at Mans, in Normandy, 1133; 

crowned at Westminster, Lincoln, and Wor- 
cester; he reigned from 1154 to 1189 — 34^ 
years. 
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84. Henry was one of the riohest and most powerful 

mouarchs of bis time ; besides England, in rigbt 
of bis fatber, motber, and wife, be inherited 
nearly balf tbe French monarchy. 

85. He governed with rigour and justice. 

(1) He diminished the power of the barons and 

destroyed many of their castles. 

(2) He granted Charters to several towns, which 

were tbe groundwork of English liberty. 

(3) He tried to control tbe clergy, who claimed 

privileges and powers inconsistent with 
their office. 

86. A council of the nobility and clergy was sum- 

moned at Clarendon, in Wilts, when the sixteen 

Constitations of Clarendon (as they are 

called) were passed, Jan. 26, 1164. 

67. Thomas a Becket — a citizen of London, raised 
by Henry to the Archbishopric of Canterbury — 
opposed these Constitutions, was condemned and 
banished ; but was received by the Pope and the 
King of France. 

88. After six years' absence he was recalled by the 

king; and not long after his return was as- 
sassinated by four knights in St. Benedict's 
Chapel, Canterbury Cathedral, Dec. 29, 1170. 

89. Henry, when in France, had been heard to ex- 

claim in a fit of anger — " Is there not one of the 
lazy crew of cowardly knights whom I maintain, 
that will rid me of this turbulent priest, who 
came to court the other day on a lame horse, 
with nothing but a wallet on bis back )*' 

90* Tbe king did penance for the murder by walking 
three miles barefoot to Becket's tomb, and 
aUowing all tbe monks assembled to flog his 
naked back with a knotted scourge, 1174. 
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91. Henry's help having been sought, to enable 

Dermot, one of the five kings of Ireland, to 
regain his kingdom, he invaded and conquered 
Ireland, which has ever since been annexed to 
England, 1172L 

92. Three of Henry's sons rebelled against their 

father, and were assisted by the kings of France 
and Scotland. 

93. William I., sumamed the Lion of Scotland, 

having invaded Northumberland, was taken 
prisoner at Alnwick, 1174. Scotland now 
became subject to the English king, as Lord 
Paramount. 

94. Henry divided England into six circuits, and 

appointed three judges to each. 

95. He died at the castle of Chinon, in Normandy, 

July 6, 1189, of broken heart, caused, it is said, 
by the ingratitude and rebellion of his children, 
in the fifty-eighth year of his age, and the thirty- 
fourth of his reign. 

96. He was succeeded by his eldest son Bicharu^ as 

Bichard I 
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KIGHABD, OCEUR DE LION. 
1189—1199. 

97. Bichard L, called Coeur de Lion, or lion-hearted, 

from his great strength and courage, was the 
eldest son of Henry II. Bom at Oxford, 1167. 
Crowned king, September 3, 1189. 

98. Most of the Jews at London, York, and other 

places, were cruelly murdered at his coronation, 
because they lent money on interest; a practice 
not then allowed by law. 
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99. He delighted in nothing so much as battle and 
slaughter; and having sold the vassalage ot 
Scotland, and extorted large sums of money 
from his subjects, he engaged in the Crusades. 

100. Richard joined Philip of France a.d. 1190, 

and was opposed by Saladin, the Saracen 
monarch, with an army of 30,000 men. 

101. He was successful, having laid siege to Acre, 

Ascalon, Joppa, and Csesarea, and subdued them 
with other cities. 

102. Saladin and Kichard entered into a truce for three 

years, three months, three, days, and three hours. 

103. Philip the French king soon left Richard alone 
to encounter the Saracens ; but disorders 
arising at home, he returned to England, 1192. 

104. Richard's vessel being driven by storm ashore on 

the Dalmatian coast, he landed at Zara in the 
disguise of a pilgrim. 

105. He was discovered by Leopold, Duke of Austria, 

who delivered him up to his bitter enemy, 
Henry VI., Emperor of Germany, by whom he 
was confined in a castle in the Tyrol, in lower 
Austria, a.d. 1192. 

106. It is said that the place of Richard's imprisonment 

was discovered by Bloildel, a French minstrel. 

107. After being detained a captive fifteen months, he 

was liberated by the payment of £400,000. 
Eleanor, the Queen's mother, paid 1,000 marks 
towards this sum, a.d. 1194. 

108. John conspired to get the crown during his 

brother Richard's absence. On his return, he 
pardoned John, saying : " I forgive him, and 
hope I shall as easily forget his injuries as ho 
will my pardon." 
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109. Besieging the CajstleofChalus, in France, Richard 

was shot by an arrow in the dioulder, byBertrand 
de Crourdon, and died eleven days after. 

110. Bertrand was taken, and, when brought before 

Richard for punishment, the king said to him : 
" What have I done that you should try to kill 
me 1 " He replied : " You killed my father and 
my two brothers with your own hands. I am 
now in your power. I shall die happy since I 
have rid the world of a tyrant." 

111. Bichard, struck with the reply, and humbled at 

the approach of death, ordered Gourdon to be 
set at liberty; but, unknown to the king, he 
was flayed alive and then hanged. 

112. Bichard I. died on the 8th of April, 1199, in the 

tenth year of his reign, and the forty-second of 
his age ; and was succeeded by his brother 
John. Only four months of this monarch's 
reign was spent in England. 

113. Prince Arthur, son of Geoflfrey, was the true heir 

to the crown. John was therefbre an usurper. 

114. In this reign the famous Bobin Hood and Little 

John lived. 
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JOHN (lackland). 

1199—1216. 

115. John was the youngest son of Henry IT., and 
brother to Bichard I. Bom at Oxford, 1166; 
crowned at Westminster, May 27th, 1199. 

116. He was sumamed Sansterrey or Lackland, 

either because his father left him no lands, or, 
probably, because he lost his patrimonial pos- 
sessions in Normandy. 
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117. Prince Arthur, John's nephew, the true heir to 

the crown, was murdered at Rouen, 1202 ; and 
his sister Eleanor was shut up in prison for life. 

118. John's reign was chiefly remarkable for two 

great struggles — ^first with the Pope, and then 
with the barons. 

119. He quarrelled with the Pope and clergy on the 

subject of the investiture of the bishops. The 
Pope laid the kingdom under an interdict, 1 209. 

120. The effect of the interdict was to close all the 

churches; the statues of the saints were laid on 
the ground, and the dead refused Christian 
burial. 

121. The Pope then threatened to give the crown to 

Philip of France, who prepared an army to 
come over and take it. 

122. John became alarmed, and at once submitted to 

the Pope, who returned him his crown at the 
end of five days. He also promised the Pope 
a yearly tribute of 1,000 marks. 

123. The barons, much displeased with John's 

conduct, headed by the bishops and Cardinal 
Langton, compelled him to sign the famous 
Magna Chsirta, at Runnymede, near 
Windsor, June 19, 1215. 

124 Magna Charta was a code of laws compiled 
from the old Saxon laws of Edward and Alfred. 
It secured freedom to the subject, and is the 
foundation of the British Constitution. This 
same document is still preserved in the British 
Museum, London. 

125. The barons also offered the crown to LouiS of 
France, who invaded England for the purpose 
of obtaining it, a.d. 1216. 
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126. John's memory is branded with almost ttery 

species of infamy. He was a cruel and worth- 
less king. 

127. Before his accession to the crown he rebelled 

against a fond father, and treacherously 
attempted the life of his brother Bichard. 
Afterwards, he murdered his nephew, and 
cruelly imprisoned Eleanor. He repudiated 
one wife, imprisoned another, and violated 
the faith of both. 

128. John, to enable him to carry on his wars, de- 

manded of a Jew 10,000 marks. Being refused, 
he ordered the Jew to have a tooth drawn every 
day till he complied. After losing seven teeth 
the Jew paid the sum demanded. 

129. After one of John's battles with the barons, 

marching along that part of the coast of Lin- 
colnshire now called the Wash, he lost all his 
carriages, baggage, and treasures. 

130. This loss brought on a fever, of which John died 

at Newark Castle in Nottinghamshire, Oct. 18, 
1216, in the fifty-first year of his age, and 
seventeenth of his detested reign. He was 
succeeded by his eldest son, Henry. 
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HENBY III. OF WINOHESTEB. 
121«— 1272. 

131. Henry m. — ^the regalia having been lost in the 

Wash — ^was crowned with a ring of gold wire 
at Gloucester, Oct. 28, 1216. 

132. Being only nine years of age, he was a minor. 

The Earl of Pembroke, a prudent and wise 
mau, waa apppinted Protector. 
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133. Louis of France was defeated at Lincoln, 1217 ; 

and also in a sea engagement off the coast of 
Kent. The English, getting to windward of the 
French, threw quicklime into their faces. 

134. Henry's partiality for foreigners, and other 

failures, caused the barons to revolt. They 
were headed by Simon de Montford, Earl of 
Leicester. 

135. At Lewes, in Sussex, a battle was fought, 

May 13, 1264, when Henry and his brother 
Bobert, King of the Romans, were taken pri- 
soners. The next day a treaty was made, called 
the '* Mise of Lewes," by which it was agreed 
that Prince Edward and his cousin Henry 
should be hostages for the release of the king, 
but the treaty was not fulfilled, and all were 
prisoners. 

136. Prince Edward having escaped collected an 

army, and fought the battle of Evesham, in 
Worcestershire, Aug. 4, 1265, when Simon de 
Montford was slain. The old king, having been 
purposely placed by the rebels in the front of 
the battle, was wounded, but saved his life by 
crying out, " I am Henry of Winchester, yoiu: 
king." 

137. Henry was a weak and worthless king, though 

he committed no great crimes ; yet, he was in- 
sincere, ill-judging, and cowardly. His subjects 
obliged him to confirm and ratify the charter 
granted by his father, 1225. 

138. The first representative Parliament was founded 

by the Earl of Leicester in this reign, and con- 
sisted of two knights for each county, two 
citizens for each city, and two biugesses for 
each borough. 
a 
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139. Hemy reigned fifty-six years. He died of olJ 

age in his sixty-sixth year, Nov. 16, 1272, and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

140. The magic lantern, magnifying glasses, and the 

mariner's compass were inventions of this 
period. Coals, candles, tiles, slates, linen, gun- 
powder, and gold coin, were first introduced in 
this reign. 

141. Henry TIL was succeeded by his eldest son 

Edward as King Edward L, sumamed Long- 
shanks. 

142. Boger Bacoily the author of numerous scientific 

works, lived in this reign. He foretold that 
some day ships would go without sails, and 
carriages without horses. 

143. Lombard merchants and money-lenders settled in 

London, taking up their abode in what is now 
called Lombard Street, now occupied almost 
entirely by banks. 
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EDWABD I. (LONGSHANES). 

1272—1807. 

144. Edward I., named Longshanks, was eldest son 

of the late monarch, bom at Winchester, 1237. 
Proclaimed king at Temple Bar, Nov. 20, 1272 ; 
but crowned at Westminster, Aug. 19, 1274. 

145. Shortly before his accession, when in Palestine, 

lie was stabbed while sitting in his tent by an 
assassin, with a poisoned dagger. His wife, 
Eleanor, saved Ms life by Buckviii^Vk^^wxxid. 
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146. Edward was both a warrior and legislator, a 

brave and wise monarch; but ambitious, 
vindictive, and cruel. 

147. Wales was conquered and annexed to England. 

Llewellyn, the last sovereign of Wales, was 
killed in battle, and his brother David brought 
to London and executed, 1282. 

148. In order to extinguish, if possible, the spirit of 

liberty which was fostered in the Welsh songs, 

Edward ordered a massacre of the bards 

at Conway. 

149. The Welsh did not easily yield to Edward, and 

when th« treaty was made they were angry, 
and said, " They would have no one who was 
not bom in Wales for their king." Edward 
presented to them his own son, bom only a 
few days before at Carnarvon Castle. 

160. The Welsh were satisfied, and the babe received 
the title of Prince of Wales, which title has 
ever since been given to the eldest son of our 
sovereigns. 

151. Edward being called upon to decide in a dispute 

between Baliol and Bruce, competitors for the 
crown of Scotland, claimed it for himself, and 
gave it to Baliol as his vassaL 

152. The Scotch revolted. Battle of Dunbar was 

fought, in which the Earl of Surrey gained 
a complete victory over the Scotch, 1296. 
Baliol was taken prisoner and sent to the 
Tower. 

153. Edward now attempted the conquest of 

Scotland; but the Scotch placed WilliauL 
Wallace^ a brave warrior, a\, tYi'&Yc ^assA^ v^^ 
resisted. 
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154. Wallace gained a complete victory over tlie 

English near Stirling, 1297 ; but afterwards 
was defeated by Edward at Falkirk, 1298, 
and betrayed into Edward's hands by Sir John 
Monteith. 

155. Wallace was taken to London and cruelly put 

to death. He was dragged through the streets 
tied to a horse's tail, then hung on a gallows 
till nearly dead, taken down, and decapitated. 
His body was cut in pieces and sent to Scot- 
land, while his head was exposed to view on a 
pole on London bridge. 

156. Scotland, however, was not conquered. Brucd 

was crowned at Scone, 1306, and proved an 
able monarch. 

157. Edward died of dysentery, at Burgh-upon-Sands, 

in Cumberland, whilst advancing a third time 
on Scotland. 

158. He enjoined his son with his dying breath to 

complete the conquest of Scotland, and not to 
bury his body, but carry it before the army. 

159. Great cruelty was practised against the Jews in 

this reign. Fifteen thousand were banished, 
and more than two hundred were hanged at 
one time in London, 

160. Edward I. reigned thirty-four years, and was 

succeeded by his fourth son, Edward. 
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EDWARD II. 
1:07—1327. 

161, Edward IL was the first Prince of Wales, 
having been born at Carnarvoxi, \^^\^. 
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162. Edward inherited only his father's defects. He 

was cruel and illiberal, fickle-minded, indolent, 
and irresolute. 

163. He disregarded his father's dying wish, disbanded 

his army, and returned to London, where he 
gave himself up to all sorts of idle and wicked 
amusement. 

164. Bruce took advantage of Edward's indecision 

and conduct, and urged the Scots to shake 
off the English yoke. They recovered many of 
the towns they had lost. 

165. Edward was thus compelled to take up arms 

again, and march a large army against Bruce. 

166. The Battle of Bannockbum, near Stirling, 

was fought, when Edward was completely 
defeated, June 25, 1314. 

167. Edward rendered himself obnoxious to his 

subjects by his partiality and the choice of his 
favourites. 

168. Gaveston, his chief favourite, was taken and 

beheaded, a.d. 1312. 

169. Hugh de Spencer was the next. He was 

banished by the barons ; but, return iug to 
England, was again taken, when he and his 
son were executed. 

170. The barons became so angry that they took up 

arms against Edward, and placed themselves 
under the leadership of the Earl of Lancaster. 

171. A battle was fought at Borousch- bridge, in 

Yorkshire, 1322, when Lancaster was defeated, 
taken prisoner, and executed. 

172. Afterwards Queen Isabella placed herself at 

their head, deposed Edward, and usurped ftJlL 
authoritj. 
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173. The Queen's favourite was Roger Mortimer. 

He greatly aided her against Edward, who fled 
into Wales, but was soon seized and imprisoned 
in Kenilworth Castle. 

174. Edward then signed his abdication, and was 

removed to Berkeley Castle, in Gloucestershire, 
where he was cruelly murdered by his two 
keepers, Maltravers and Goumay, by order of 
Mortimer, 1327. 

175. He was the first English sovereign who was 

deposed by his subjects. He reigned twenty 
years, from a.d. 1307 to 1327, and was suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son, Edward. 
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EDWARD III., SUBNAMED WINDSOB. 
1327—1377. 

176. Edward m., eldest son of the late monarch, 

was crowned at Westminster, Jan. 25, 1327, 
in his fifteenth year. 

177. Being a minor, the queen (his mother) and Mor- 

timer governed the kingdom; but their con- 
duct became so displeasing to the king and 
people, that Mortimer was seized and executed. 
The queen was imprisoned for life. 

178. Robert Bruce invaded England, and compelled 

Edward to withdraw his claim to the Scottish 
crown, 1328. 

179. Edward next invaded Scotland, and gained the 

battle of HaUdon HiUi near Berwick, July 19, 
2333. 
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180. The Scotcli were again conquered, in a battle 

fought under Queen Philippa, at Neville's 
Cross, in Durham. David Bruce, the Scottish 
king, was taken prisoner, and sent in chains to 
London, Oct. 17, 1346. 

181. David was a captive eleven years, and refined 

his liberty by paying the KiAg of England 
100,000 marks, a.d. 1358. 

182. Edward III. claimed the throne of France in 

right of his mother, Isabella, the daughter of 
Philip IV., King of France. 

183. He invaded France, and was victorious in three 

memorable battles : 

(1) Naval engagement off Sluys, in Flanders, 
June 24, 1340. 

(2) Battle of Oressy, Aug. 25, 1346. 

(3) Battle of Poictiers, Sep. 19, 1356. 

184. This engagement, off Sluys, was the first naval 

battle fought by the English since the reign of 
Alfred the Great. 

185. At the battle of Cressy 37,000 French were 

slain, and amengst them the blind King of 
Bohemia, who wore on his helmet three ostrich 
feathers, with the motto " Ich Dien " (I serve), 
which the Prince of Wales adopted in memory 
of the battle. 

186. At the battle of Foictiers, King John and his 

son were taken prisoners, 1356. After a long 
imprisonment, it was stipulated that John 
should be ransomed for a sum of money. 

187. John, finding himself unable to raise the sum, 

nobly surrendered himself again to the English. 
He died at the Palace of Savoy, in the Strand, 
London. 
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188. Calais surreDdered to Edward, after a siege of 

eleven months. He resolved to punish the 
townsmen by the death of six of the chief 
citizens; but their lives were spared at the 
request of the queen. 

189. The Order of the Garter was instituted by 

Edward, a.d. 1349. It is said that the Countess 
of Salisbury, at a ball, dropped her garter, 
which the king picked up, and, smiling, said, 
" Honi soit qui mal y pense " (Evil be to him 
that evil thinks) : this circumstance was the 
origin of the order. 

190. Edward's eldest son, the^ Prince of Wales, 

was styled the Black Prince, from the colour 
of his armour. He was also called " Duke of 
Cornwall," first in this reign; a title before 
unknown in England. 

191. A pestilence, called ''Black Death," visited 

England, 1349. In one burial-ground in 
London as many as 200 daily were buried. 

192. The Kack Prince was a brave warrior, yet kind 

and gentle in disposition — ^much loved by the 
people ; but he died of consumption just twelve 
months before his father, 1376. 

193. Edward died of grief, caused by the loss of his 

son, at Sheen, near Richmond, June 1, 1377, 
aged 65 ; having reigned fifty years. He was 
succeeded by his grandson, &ichard| son of 
the Black Prince. 
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LESSON xm. 

RICHA"^D II., SURNAMED BORDEAUX. 
1877—1399. 

194. Richard II., son of the Black Prince, suc- 
ceeded his grandfather when only ten yeaxb 
of age. Crowned at Westminster, July 16, 
1377. 

195. To carry on the war with France, a tax, called 

" Poll Tax," was levied by act of Parliament ; 
it consisted of one shilling for every person 
above fifteen years of age. 

196. The people were so indignant with this impost, 

and the way in which it was collected, that it 
caused an insurrection, headed by Wat Tyler, 
the blacksmith. 

197. Wat Tyler marched to London at the head of 

200,000 men, but was killed at an interview 
with the king. 

198. Tyler having been struck down by Sir William 

Walworth, the Mayor of London, the title of 
Lord was annexed to mayor, and has been 
used ever since. 

199. The Dukes of Norfolk and Hereford having 

quarrelled, Eichard banished the former for 
life, and the latter for ten years. 

200. Richard's subjects becoming discontented with 

his government, the Duke of Lancaster, aided 
by the Earl of Northumberland and his son, 
Hotspur, made himself king. 

201. Being thus deposed, he was imprisoned in Pon- 

tefract Castle, where he was either murderojd^^T 
starved to death, a.d. 1400. 
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202. Richard lived in great luxury : it is said 10,000 
persons formed his household, and that 300 
were employed in his kitchen. 

203. Meeting of the Wonderfal Parliament in 1388, 

when five of the king's counsellors were con- 
victed of high treason. Two of these were 
executed. 

204. The Battle of Chevy Chase, at Otterbum, was 

fought Aug. 10, 1388, when Henry Percy 
(Hotspur) defeated the Scots. 

205. John Wycliffe — ^the morning star of the Re- 

formation — died A.D. 1384. Thirty years after- 
wards, by order of the Council of Constance, 
his remains were taken up and burned as a 
heretic, and the ashes were thrown into a small 
brook called the " Swift." 

206. Richard made a will, which is the earliest on 

record. He reigned twenty-two years, and was 
in the thirty-third year of his age at his death* 
With him ended the Plantagenet liueu 
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1399—1461. 



LESSON XIV. 

HENBY lY. (bOLINGBBOEB). 
1899^1413. 



207. Henry IV. was son of John of Ghent, and 

grandson to Edward III. ; hence a usurper. 
The rightful heir to the crown was the Earl 

of March. 

208. He was bom at Bolingbroke, in Lincolnshil-e, 

1366; crowned at Westminster, Oct. 13, 1399. 

209. Henry taking possession of the throne thus un- 

lawfully gave rise to the Wars of the Boses, 
commenced in the reign of Henry VI. 

210. Henry's reign was little else than one continued 

series of wars and conspiracies. 

211. In a skirmish between the English and Scotch 

Earl Douglas was taken prisoner by the Earl of 
Northiunberland at Hoinildon Hill, 1402. 

212. Henry ordered Northumberland not to allow his 

prisoner to be ransomed, which so offended him 
that, assisted by Owen Glendower, a Welsh 
prince, he rebelled in favour of Mottvoist^^iM^. 
of March, descendant of LioueL 
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213. An obstinate battle was fought, July 21, 1403, 

at Battlefield, near Shrewsbury, when Percy, 
Bumamed Hotspur, was slain. 

214. Henry was victorious. The king was accom- 

panied in this engagement by his son, who in 
this battle began his career of military glory. 

215. The frequent conspiracies formed against Henry 

greatly terrified him, and fearing he should lose 
his crown, it was placed upon his pillow every 
night. 

216. It is said that on one occasion during the king's 

illness, the prince, his son, thinking his father 
was dead, removed it. The king, recovering 
his sensibility, at once missed it, and was 
grieved to see his son in such haste. 

217. Henry said to him, " Alas ! fair youth, what 

right have you to the crown since your father 
had none 1" "Sire," replied the prince, "by 
your sword you won it, and by my sword Fll 
keep it." 

218. The king then replied, " Well, do as you please. 

I leave the issue to God, and hope he wiU. have 
mercy on my soul." 

219. Henry was the first English sovereign who burnt 

persons on account of their religious opinions. 
A sad blot in his history. 

220. Rev. W. Sautre, one of Wycliffe's followers, was 

the first who was thus sent to the stake, a«d. 
1401. 

221. Scrope, Archbishop of York, and the Earl of 

Nottingham, joined in a rebellion, were taken 
by stratagem, and executed — the first instance 
in our annals of a prelate undergoing capital 
punishment — a.d. 1405, 
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222. Henry, Prince of Wales, was a wild and dissolute 

young man and kept bad society. He was sent 
to prison by Judge OascOJHie for striking 
him when administering justice. 

223. The king hearing of it exclaimed, " Happy the 

king who has a magistrate possessed of such 
courage to execute the laws, and more happy 
in having a son willing to submit to such a 
punishment." 

224. Cannons were first used in England at the siege 

of Berwick, a.d. 1405. 

225. A fearful plague visited England a.d. 1407, 

carrying off above 30,000 inhabitants. 

226. James, son of Robert III. of Scotland, was seized 

off Flamborough Head and detained a prisoner, 
A.D. 1407. He was not restored till a.d. 1423, 
when £40,000 was paid for his release. 

227. Henry IV., worn out with the reverses of 

fortune, and broken-hearted, died March 20, 
1413, in the forty-sixth year of his age. He 
was succeeded by his son, Henry, Prince of 
Wales, as Henry V. 



LESSON XV. 

HENRY v. OF MONMOUTH. 
1413—1422. 

228. Henry V., the eldest son of the last sovereign, 

was proclaimed king March 21st, and crowned 
April 16, 1413. 

229. On his accession he dismissed all his former 

associates, and took Judge G8ik%<^0'^^ ^^z!^^ 
favour. 
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230. Henry invaded France, at HarfletLT; whicli he 

took Sep. 18, 1415. 

231. He also gained a decisive victory at Agincourt, 

Oct. 25, 1415. When on his way there, he 
sent David Gam to discover the number of the 
French. On Gam's return, he replied — " My 
liege, there are enough to be killed, enough to 
be taken prisoners, and enough to run away." 

232. In this battle (it is said) the French lost 10,000 

men, and the English only 40. An historian 
says — ^the French lost 1 archbishop, 3 dukes, 
6 earls, 90 barons, 1,500 knights, and 10,000 
private men ; the English only the Duke of 
York, Earl of Suffolk, and a few men. 

233. Henry once more invaded France, and took 

several towns in a.d. 1417. A treaty was then 
entered into at Troyes, 1420, which provided 
that Henry should govern France for Charles, 
and after his death England and France should 
be under one crown. 

234. Henry wore his crown in battle, and it once saved 

his life ; for the Duke of Alengon, in aiming a 
mortal blow at the king, cut off part of the 
crown. The duke was slain. 

235. The Protestants were persecuted greatly in this 

reign. Sir John Oldcastle (named LoiU Cob- 
haiEl),an old friend of the king, was first hanged 
as a traitor, and then burnt as a heretic. 

236. Sir Richard Whittington, thrice Lord Mayor of 

London, flourished in this reign. He acquired 
great riches by trading with a vessel called 
" The Cat." 

2B7, In Henry's reign lighted candles were ordered to 
be hung over every door in tVie <ivty of London. 
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238. The first ship to form a navy was built at 

Bayomie, for Henry V. ; it measured 186 feet 
in length. 

239. In May, 1422, Henry made a triumphal entry 

into Paris with his little son. In August of 
the same year he died, at Houen, in the thirty- 
fourth year of his age, and ninth of his reign. 

240. Tapers were burnt at his tomb, night and day, 

for nearly 100 years after his fimeral. He was 
succeeded by his son Henry, as Henry VI. 

241. Henry's widow married Owen Tudor, a Welsh 

gentleman, from whom the Tudors are 
descended. 



LESSON ZVI. 

HENBY YI.; SUBNAMED WINDSOB. 
1422—1461. 

242. Henry VI., only son of Henry V., began to reign 

A.D. 1422, a babe only nine months old. In 
A.D. 1429, he was crowned at Westminster as 
King of England and France; the following 
year he was crowned at Paris. 

243. The Duke of Bedford, Henry's uncle, was ap- 

pointed regent of France, and another uncle, 
Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, protector of 
England. 

244. Two important battles were fought with the 

French : (1) Battle of Vemeuil, Aug. 27, 1424 ; 
(2) Battle of Herrings, Feb. 12, 1429. 

245. The French, assisted by a heroic female, Joan 

of Arc, or the Maid of Orleans, recovered all 
their possessions, except Calais. She was cap- 
tured by the Duke of Bedford, axvd, "<si ^issa 
dlsgi'ace of the EngMi, '7?aa\i\Hcii\.^^^^^^^^'^' 
A.D. 1431. 
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246. An insurrection broke out in Kent a.d. 1450, 

headed by Jack Cade, who took the name of 
Mortimer, the rightful heir to the throne. 

247. Jack was forsaken by his followers, and a price 

being offered for his head, he was taken and slain. 

248. The inscription on Cade's standard was, 

** When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Who was then a gentleman ? " 

249. Richard, Duke of York, descendant of Edward III., 

asserting his claim to the throne, commenced 

the Wars of the Roses. 

250. These wars were so called from the ensign of 

Richard being a white rose, and that of Henry 
a red rose. 

251. The principal battles fought in this reign were 

the following : — 

(1) Battle of St. Albans, May 22, a.d. 1455 ; 

Yorkists victorious : Duke of Somerset 
slain, and the king a prisoner. 

(2) Battle of Bloreheath, in Staffordshire, 

Sept. 23, A.D. J 459 ; Yorkists victorious. 

(3) Battle of Northampton, July 10, a,d. 

1460 ; Yorkists victorious — the king again 
a prisoner. 

(4) Battle of Wakefield Green, Yorkshire, 

Dec. 31, A.D. 1460. Richard, Duke of York, 
father to Edward IV. and Richard III., was 
slain. The spot where he fell is still fenced 
in, in a comer of a field, near Sandal. 

(5) Second battle of St. Albans, Feb. 17, 

A.D. 1461 ; Yorkists were defeated. 

(6) Battle of Mortimer's Cross, in Hereford- 

shire, Feb. 2, A.D. 1461 j Lancastrians de- 
feated. Owen Tudor, with eight other 
noblemen, were slam. 
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252. This victory of the Yorkists led to the accession 

of the Eaxl of March, under the title of 
Edward IV. 

253. The last day of Henry the YI.'s reign was March 

4, A.D. 1461. He lived a prisoner in the Tower 
ten years after this^date. 

264. Henry VI. is supposed to have been murdered 
in the Tower, by Kichard, Duke of Gloucester, 
A.D. 1471. He was the last of the House of 
Lancaster. 
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1461—1488. 



LESSON xvn. 

EDWABD lY., BABL OF HABOH. 

255. Edward IV. was eldest son of Bichard, Duke of 

York, descended from Lionel, the third son of 
Edward TIL 

256. He was bom at Bouen, a.d. 1441, ascended the 

throne a.d. 1461, and reigned till a.d. 1482 — 
about twenty-two years. 

257. He married Lady Elizabeth Grey, daughter of Sir 

John Woodville, and widow of Sir John Grey, 
who was slain at the second battle of St. 
Albans. 

258. This was the second sovereign since the Conquest 

who married a subject. King John was the 
first. 

259. The concluding Wars of the Boses were fought 

in this reign. The following battles were 
fought : — 

(1) Battle of Towton, in Yorkshire, Palm 
Sunday, March 29, a.d. 1461. 30,000 men 
fell. Yorkists were victorious. Margaret 
fled into Scotland. Earl of Northumber- 
land was slain. 
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(2) Battle of Hedgley Moor, April 25, a.b. 

1464. The Laucastrians were defeated by 
Lord Montague. 

(3) Battle of Hexham, Northumberland, May 

15, A.D. 1464. Yorkists victorious. Mar- 
garet fled to France, but King Henry, her 
husband, fell into Edward's hands, and 
was sent to the Tower. 

(4) Battle of Barnet, in Herts, April 14, a.d. 

1471. Lancastrians again defeated. King 
Henry captured, and Warwick, the " king- 
maker,'' dain. 

(5) Battle of Tewkesbury, in Gloucestershire, 

May 4, a.d. 1471. Yorkists were victo- 
rious. Margaret and her son, Edward, 
Prince of Wales, were taken prisoners. 
This battle put an end to these wars for 
fourteen years. 

260. Queen Margaret, kept a prisoner in the Tower for 

several years, was ransomed by the King of 
France for 50,000 crowns (£12,500), a.d. 
1475. 

261. Henry died not long after the battle of Tewkes- 

bury. Some historians say he was murdered 
by Kichard, Duke of Gloucester. 

262. Edward, Prince of Wales, Margaret's son, being 

brought before Edward IV., and having bravely 
asserted that the crown was his, the king 
struck him with his gauntlet, when Gloucester 
and Clarence, brothers to the king, killed him 
with their swords. 

263. Edward IV. to establish his authority used the 

most cruel measures. He put to death above 
1,400 persons of high rank. 
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264. He was so jealous of power that he ordered a 

tradesman to be executed for saying that his 
son was heir to the crown — meaning the sign of 
his house. 

265. Frinting was introduced in this reign by William 

OaiXton, and the first press was set up in 
Westminster Abbey, 1473. 

266. The first book printed in England was called, 

''Ye Game and Flaye of Chesse/' a.d. 
1474. 

267. The great advantage of printing may be inferred 

from this fact — that previously, it required the 
entire wages of a labourer for two years to pur- 
chase a single Testament, and the same for 
fifteen years to purchase a Bible. 

268. The Duke of Clarence being found guilty of 

treason, was drowned in a butt of Malmsey 
wine, 1478. 

269. Edward IV. died of a fever at Westminster, 

April 9, 1483, in the forty-third year of his age 
and twenty-second of his reign. He was 
succeeded by his son Edward. 



LESSON xvin. 

BDWABD v. AND BICHABD IIL 
1483—1486. 

270. Edward V. succeeded his father when only 
twelve years old. He was proclaimed king a 
few days after his father's death, but was never 
crowned. 
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271. Richard, Duke of Gloucester, was appointed 

regent during the king's minority ; but soon, 
aided by the Duke of Buckingham, aimed at 
the crown for himself, 

272. The Duke of Buckingham engaged a preacher to 

assert from St. Paid's cross that the children of 
the late king were illegitimate, and he himself 
addressed the citizens to the same effect at 
GuildhalL 

273. Lord Hastings, at a council held in the Tower, 

was accused of high treason, in opposing the 
Protector's designs, and beheaded without trial 
on a block of wood lying in the courtyard. 

274. The Lord Mayor and Aldermen of London offered 

Kichard the crown, which he pretended reluc- 
tantly to accept, saying his love for his 
brother's children was greater than his desire 
to be king. 

275. Edward V. and his brother the Duke of York 

were sent to the Tower by their uncle Richard, 
under the pretence of waiting for the corona- 
tion. 

276. Sir James Tyrrell was ordered by Richard to 

smother the two boys, and bury them uuder 
the stairs leading to their apartment. Tyrrell 
confessed his crime, and was executed in the 
reign of Henry VIII. 

277. Edward V. only reigned two months and twelve 

days — the shortest in our history. He was 
succeeded by his wicked imcle, as Richard III., 
sumamed " Crookback." 

278. Richard III. was the youngest son of Richard, 

Duke of York, and brother to Edward IV. He 
was cro.wned king July 6, 14&^, 
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279. The Duke of Backingham, disagreeing with 

Eichard, joined in a conspiracy to raise Henry, 
Earl of Richmond, to the throne. 

280. Buckingham, advancing against Richard, was 

stopped by the heavy rains, which rendered 
the Severn impassable. He was then deserted, 
and betrayed by his own servant into the hands 
of Richard, and executed at Salisbury, Nov. 2, 
1483. 

281. The Earl of Richmond, heir of the House of 

Lancaster, invaded England with 2,000 men, 
supplied by the King of France. He landed 
at Milford Haven, in Wales, and fought the 
battle of Bosworth Field, in Leicestershire, 
Aug. 22, 1485. 

282. This was the last battle fought between the con- 

tending parties, York and Lancaster. Twelve 
battles were fought, and about 100,000 men 
were slain ; the contest extending over a period 
of thirty years. 

283. Richard himself fought desperately in this last 

battle, but was overcome and slain. His helmet 
was so beaten about that its form was destroyed. 

284. Richard's body was discovered amongst the slain. 

It was carelessly thrown across a horse and 
carried to Leicester, exposed to view for two 
days, and then buried without ceremony at the 
Church of Grey Friars. 

285. His bones were not allowed to rest — ^by the order 

of Henry VIII. they were taken up, and his 
coffin was used as a drinking-trough for horses 
at an inn in Leicester. 

286. He was the first and only king who had fallen 

in battle since the Conquest, and the second 
Borereign who had fought in his crown. 
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287. The crown, after the battle, was discovered in a 

bush, and Lord Stanley placed it on the head 
of Henry, and proclaimed him King Henry 
VII. This gave rise to the device at the ends 
of Henry's tomb at Westminster Abbey. 

288. It is said that Bichard travelled about with his 

own bedstead. At his death it became the 
property of the people at whose house he had 
slept* 

289. Nearly a himdred years after, the woman to 

whom it then belonged, on examining it, found 
j£300 in coin concealed in the bottom. She 
was murdered by her servant for the treasure, 
and the domestic was hung. 

290. Bichard TTT. had great abilities for war or 

peace, but was ambitious, cruel, deceitful, and 
a remorseless wretch. 

291. He reigned two years and two months, died in the 

forty-second year of his age, and was succeeded 
by the Earl of Bichmond as Hemy YII. 
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1486—1608. 



LESSON ZIX. 

HENRY VII. OP RICHMOND. 
1485—1509. 

292. Henry VII. was the son of Edmund Tudor, 

and grandson to Owen Tudor, who married 
Catherine, queen of Henry V. 

293. Owen Tndor, Henry's grandfather, was the son 

of Margaret, great grandson of John of Ghent^ 
Duke of Lancaster, and third son of Edward II J. 

294. Henry was bom at Pembroke, 1457 ; crowned at 

Westminster, October 30, 1485 5 reigned till 
1509. 

295. He married Elizabeth, daughter of Edward IV., 

and thus blended the houses of York and Lan- 
caster. (See symbol on Chart. The red and 
white roses entwinea in the crown denote the 
union.) 

296. The first insurrection of this reign was headed 

by Lambert Simnel, a baker's son, who per- 
sonated the Earl of Warwick, son of Clarence, 
who was drowned in a barrel of wine, 

297. At the battle of Stoke, near Newark, in Not- 

tinghamshire, the Earl of Lincoln was killed, 
and Simnel, the would-be king, taken prisoner, 
June 6, US7. 
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298. Lambert Simnel was dealt leniently with, being 

made a scullion in the king's kitchen, and after- 
wards falconer in the royal household. 

299. Another insurrection broke out in 1492, headed 

by Perkin Warbeck, who was encouraged by 
the Duchess of Burgundy, sister to Edward 
IV., to personate the Duke of York, one of the 
two boys Richard murdered. 

300. Warbeck was taken and sent to the Tower^ 

and, after a fruitless attempt to escape from 
his keepers, was executed with the Earl of 
Warwick, November, 1499. 

301. Henry V1I.'S ruling passions were love of money 

and terrible hatred to the House of York. He 
was a faithful friend, a cruel husband, and a 
bitter enemy. 

302. He extorted large sums of money from his sub- 

jects in the form of fines; and Louis XXL 
gave him large sums to resign all claim to the 
provinces. 

303. Shortly before his death he repented of his 

wickedness, and paid all debts of prisoners for 
amounts not exceeding 40s. 

304. At his death he left treasures equal to twelve 

million pounds of present value. 

305. He built a war ship at his own cost, and named 

it after himself, " The Great Harry." It had 

two decks, was one thousand tons burden, and 
cost £14,000. (See chart.) 

306. America was discovered by Christopher Colum- 

bus, A.D. 1492 ; and the Cape of Good Hope 

and passage to India by Yasco de Gama.^ I4^T . 
(See symbol on chart.) 
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307. Henry VII. died of consumption, April 21, 
1509, and was followed by his second but 
eldest surviving son, Henry, as Hemy VIIL 



LESSON 

HENRY Vni. 
1609—1647. 

308. He was son of Henry VII. by Elizabeth of York ; 

hence in him the right of the two families were 
united. He reigned from 1509 to 1547. 

309. The first two or three years of Henry's reign 

were spent in uninterrupted festivities and 
pleasures, so that he soon dissipated all his 
father's wealth. 

310. A war broke out with France, when Sir Edward 

Howard destroyed the French fleet off BroSt, 
August 12, 1512. 

311. The next year Henry invaded France, at the 

head of 50,000 men. The battle Of the 
Spurs was fought — so called because of the 
hasty retreat of the French army — ^August 16, 
1513. 

312. James IV. of Scotland having embraced the 

cause of France, invaded England, but was 
defeated by the Earl of Surrey, and slain at 
Sodden Field, in Northumberland, Feb. 9, 
1513. 

313. Another battle with Scotland was fought on Sol- 

way Moss, in Cumberland, when James Y. 
was completely defeated, November 25, 1542. 
James died a few days after of a broken heart, 
leaving one only daughter — Mary, afterwards 
Mary Qaeen of Scots. 
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314. Peace being concluded with France, Henry a id 
Francis I. met at the grandest Toumaxnent 
ever known, held near Calais, May 31, 1519. 
From the splendour displayed by both paities 
it obtained the name of the neld Of the 

Cloth of Gold. 

316. Wolsey was Henry's chief adviser. He was the 
son of a butcher at Ipswich. He rose to the 
highest offices in Church and State, being made 
Archbishop of York, Chancellor of the kingdom^ 
and afterwards Pope's Legate and Cardinal. 

316. Wolsey fell imder Henry's displeasure — 

(1) For not raising money for him as he wiahed. 

(2) For not aiding him to procure a divorce 

from his wife Catherine of Arragon. 

317. Wolsey was arrested on a charge of treason, and 

was on his way to London to meet the charge 
when he sickened and died, Nov. 28, 1530. 

318. His dying words were, "Had I but served my 

God as faithfully as I have served my king, He 
would not have deserted me in my grey hairii." 

319. Wolsey, to show his sincerity and innocence of 

the first charge, gave Henry his Palace of 
Whitehall, Westminster. 



LESSON XZI. 

HENRY Vin. — (oONCLUDBD). 

320. Martin Luther, an Augustinian monk, com- 

menced the Reformation in Germany, a.d. 1517. 

321. Luther having written a work against the sale of 

indulgences, at the Diet of Worms, 1521, made 
an elaborate defence of his opinions before a vast 
assembly of prelates and ]^Tvii<(^^^. 
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322. Henry read Luther's book, and wrote, himself, 

a treatise to refute the opinions and doctrines 
advanced, for which the Pope called him 

" Defender of the Faith," 1521. 

323. Henry afterwards quarrelled with the Pope 

respecting the divorce of Catherine. This led 
to the supremacy of the Pope in England being 
abolished, 1534. 

324. Henry's cruelty and malice against all who 

opposed his wicked designs became excessive. 
He destroyed upwards of 3,219 monasteries, 
and confiscated their revenue; to himself 

325. Sir Thomas More and Bishop Fisher were 

executed for denying the king's supremacy as 
head of the church. 

326. Protestants were burned at the stake for denying 
the doctrine of transubstantiation, and Catholics 
for refusing to acknowledge the royal supremacy 
in matters of faith. 

327. The Earl of Essex (Thomas Cromwell) was 

accused of treason and beheaded, 1540. 

328. The Duke of Norfolk, father to the Earl of 

Surrey, was the last on whom this tyrant deter- 
mined to display his cruelty. He was con- 
demned to be beheaded, Jan. 27, 1547 ; but the 
death of the king the day before saved his life. 

329. Henry passed the celebrated ^' Statute of Siz 

Articles;" by which, A.D. 1539, 
(1) Transubstantiation, 
(2^ Communion in one kind, 
(3) Celibacy of the clergy, 
(4^ Vows of chastity, 
^5) Private masses, 
(6) Auricular confession, 
(doctrines of the Roman Catbolic Church) were 
declared to be agreeable to tlasAa^^ ol^ato^ 
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330. Wales was incorporated with England in 153G ; 

and Henry declared King of Ireland in 1541. 

331. Henry had six wives— 

(1) Catherine of Arragon, his brother's 

widow, with whom he lived eighteen years, 
and whom he divorced to marry Aim 
Boleyn. 

(2) Atiti Boleyn, who had been married 

privately to him during the life of 
Catherine. She gave birth to Elizabeth 
in the year 1533 : was divorced and 
beheaded, May 19, 1536, and her daughter 
declared illegitimate. The very next day 
he married 

(3) Jane Seymotir, who in 1537 gave birth 

to a son — afterwards Edward VI. — and in 
a few days she died. 

(4) Ann of Gleves, in Germany. Having 

seen her likeness, he sent for her and mar- 
ried her. Soon after, thinking her not so 
beautiful as the portrait represented, he 
divorced her, and beheaded Thomas 
Cromwell, who suggested the union. 

(5) Catherine Howard, niece of the Duke of 

Norfolk, whom he had beheaded, Feb. 13, 
1542. 

(6) Catherine Parr, widow of Lord Latimer, 
who, by her prudence and skill, managed 
to retain the king's favour, and so survived 
him. 

332. Henry YIII. died a natural death at Whitehall, 

Jan. 28, 1547 — Shaving reigned 37f years — and 
was buried at Windsor. He was succeeded by 
his only son, Edward, as Edward VT. 

333. The entire Bible was tiMia\^\.^^ \xA.^'Sic^'^>^^ fe^^- 

J 538. 
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EDWABD VI. 

1647—1653. 

334. Edward VL, son of Henry VIII. by his wife 

Jane Seymour; bom at Hampton Court, a.d. 
1537; crowned king, a.d. 1547, at the age of 
nine years. 

335. The Duke of Somerset, brother to Jane Seymour, 

was chosen Lord Protector of the realm, and 
guardian of the king, by the sixteen nobles 
whom Henry, the king's father, had named in 
his will as regents. 

336. The Protector, in order to quell the disturbances 

with Scotland, endeavoured to bring about the 
marriage of Edward with Mary, the young 
Queen of Scotland. 

337. The Scots were averse to the union, and a battle 

was fought at Pinkie, near Musselburgh, 
Sep. 10, A.D. 1547, when 10,000 Scots were 
slain. 

338. The Scots were obliged to send their young 

queen to the Court of France for safety, a.d, 
1548. 

339. The king's guardians were Protestants, who, with 

the aid of Cranmer, rapidly advanced the 

Reformation. 

340. The laws relating to the punishment of heretics, 

with those terrible articles of Henry VIII., 
were all repealed, a. d. 1547. 

341. Bishop Gardiner and the Princess Mary, the 

king's sister, were violent opposers of the 

Reformation. 
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342. The " Act of Uniformity of Divine Worship " 

was passed in this reign, a.d. 1549, which 
required all persons to attend public worship, 
I under pain of censure and imprisonment. 

343. The church liturgy and catechism were compiled 

by Archbishop Cranmer, and Ridley, Bishop of 
London; and published in English by the 
authority of Parliament. 

344. Granmer also drew up a new code of Articles, 

forty-two in number. From these the Thirty- 
nine Articles of our Established Church were 
formed in the reign of Elizabeth, a.d. 1562. 

345. Admiral Lord Seymour, husband of Catherine 

Parr, and brother of the Duke of Somerset, 
was iDeheaded for caballing his brother's govern- 
ment, March 20, a.d. 1549. 

346. An insurrection raised in Norfolk, headed by one 

Ket, a tanner, was quelled l3y the Earl of 
Warwick, a.d. 1 549. Ket was hanged on a tree 
at Norwich. 

347. A conspiracy was formed against the Protector 

by the Earl of Warwick, who accused Somerset 
of exciting a rebellion in London, and other 
acts of treason. 

348. Somerset was brought to trial, found guilty, 

and executed on Tower Hill, Jan. 22, a.d. 
1552. 

349. The Earl of Warwick then succeeded Somerset 

as Protector of Edward VI. 

350. Edward VI. bequeathed the crown to Lady Jane 

Grey, having been persuaded by Dudley, Duke 
of Northumberland, that his own sisters were 
illegitimate. 
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351. Lady Jane Grey was the daughter of the 

Marchioness of Dorset, and grand-daughter of 
the Duke of Suffolk and Mary, daughter of 
Henry VII., and widow of Louis XII. of France. 
(See chart.) 

352. She married Lord Quildford Dadley> fourth 

son of the Duke of Northumberland. 

353. Edward VI. died soon after execu^ting his will, of 

consumption, at the age of sixteen years, July 
6, A.D. 1553. By some it was thought his end 
had been hastened by poison administered by 
Northumberland. 

354. This sovereign was a mild and good king. He 

kept a journal — still preserved in the British 
Museum. He was succeeded by his own sister, 
Mary, a.d. 1553. 
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MABY. 
1563—1568. 

365. Mary was the daughter of Henry VIII. by 
Catherine of Arragon ; bom at Greenwich, a.d. 
1516; crowned at Westminster, Oct 1, a.d. 
1553. 

356. Lady Jane Grey, cousin to Mary, was obliged 

by her father-in-law, the Duke of Northumber- 
land, to allow herself to be proclaimed queen, 
much against her will. 

357. Mary was also proclainied queen at Norwich, 

and on her way to London the army sent 
against her went over to her standard; thus 
Lady Jane Grey was cruelly forsaken. 
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358. Lady Jane Qrey at once resigned all claim to 

the throne. She was soon after taken, and, with 
her husband, executed for high treason. Also 
her father, and others who had espoused her 
cause, were beheaded. 

359. Lady Jane Qrey saw her husband pass to the 

scs&old, and afterwards his headless body passed 
before her eyes. 

360. She spent the last moments in prayer, and laid 

her head on the block, exclaiming, " Lord, into 
thy hands I commit my spirit." She was only 
seventeen years of age. 

361. Mary now became the undisputed Queen of 

England, after a contest of ten days' duration 
with the unfortunate Lady Jane Grey. 

362. She was a Eoman Catholic, and did all she could 

to re-establish her religion^ promoting all who 
supported her views. 

363. Bishops Bonner, Gardiner, and Tonstall, were 

released from prison; and Cranmer, Latimer, 
and Eidley, with others, sent there instead. 

364. Thus, A.D. 1555, commenced what are called 

the Marian persecutions; when Bogers, pre- 
bendary of St. PauFs, Bishops Hooper, 
Latimer, Eidley, and many others were burnt 
for heresy. 

365. Archbishop Cranmer, who had been induced 

to recant, when burnt at the stake held his 
right hand in the flame until it was consumed, 
exclaiming, " Oh, this unworthy hand ! " 

636. It is computed that nearly 300 persons suffered 
death for their religious opinions during 'tV^ 
reign. 
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367. An insurrection was raised by Sir Thomas Wyatt, 

A.D. 1554, to prevent the queen's marriage with 
Philip IT. of Spain. Wyatt was taken and 
executed, and Mary married Philip, July 25, 
A.Dw 1554. 

368. Mary made war with France, and was defeated 

with the loss of Calais, Jan. 7, a.d. 1558, after 
it had been in the possession of England 210 
years^ 

369. The loss of Calais hastened her end. She said 

the word " Calais " would be found graven on 
her heart after death. 

370. Mary died in London, Nov. 17, a.d. 1658, in the 

forty-eighth year of her age, and the fifth of 
her reign. 

371. Mary was succeeded by her sister, Elizabeth. 
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ELIZABETH. 
1568—1603. 

372. Elizabeth was the daughter of Henry VIII. by 

Ann Boleyn; was bom at Greenwich, a.d. 
1533 j crowned at Westminster, a.d. 1559. 

373. Her accession to the throne was hailed with 

shouts of joy from all classes of the people. 

374. She immediately released all those whom Bonner 

had imprisoned, and chose, as her chief adviser. 
Lord Cecil, a true Protestant, and a wise man. 

375. The Parliament re-established the Protestant 

religion, a.d. 1 559. The persecutions of the last 
reign stopped, and the Eeformation was pro- 
mated. 
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376. The Act of Sapremacy was passed a.d. 1559, 

its object being to crush the influence and 
power of the Roman Catholics. 

377. Also the Act of Conformity was passed the 

same year, which prohibited all persons from 
attending any other but the Established Church 
of England, and imposed fines on those who did 
not attend. 

378. The Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of 

England were ratified. (See No. 344.) 

379. Elizabeth was as tyrannical as her sister Mary 

and her father had been. She sent to the 
stake, imprisoned or fined heavily, all who 
would not acknowledge her supremacy and 
obey her. 

380. Mary, the beautiful Queen ot Scotland, who 

married Francis II. of France, after an absence 
of thirteen years, returned to Scotland a widow, 
A.D. 1561. 

381. She greatly offended Elizabeth, by allowing her 

husband and herself to be called the King and 
Queen of both England and France. 

382. Soon after her return to Scotland, she married . 

her own cousin, Lord Damley, against the 
wiU of Elizabeth, a.d. 1565. 

383. Damley becoming jealous of her secretary, 

David Bizzio, caused him to be assassinated, 
March 9, a.d. 1566. 

384. Three months after, Mary gave birth to a son, 

afterwards known as James I. 

385. Mary never forgave her husband's distrust, and 

in A.D. 1 5 67 he was murdered ; suspicion resting 
on Mary and the Earl of Bo^Xi^^^ ^^aW\$i. >^aa 
xQarried two months a£tex. 
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386. This caused her to be dethroned by her subjects^ 

when she sought refuge in England. 

387. A commission was appointed by Elizabeth to 

investigate her conduct, and it was determined 
to detain her a captive. 

388. After an imprisonment of eighteen years in 

Fotheringay Castle, in the forty-fifth year of 
her age, Mary was beheaded, — the darkest blot 
in the life of Elizabeth. 

389. Many conspiracies were formed in favour of 

Mary, but all were easily frustrated. 

390. The Duke of Norfolk, the head of the Catholics, 

was executed, a.d. 1572. Also Babbington and 
others, who were said to have plotted the death 
of Elizabeth, were beheaded. 

391. The most terrible massacre ever known 

occurred in France. All the Protestants in 

Paris on the eve of St. Bartholomew's Day, 

A.D. 1572, were cruelly butchered. It is said 
that nearly 20,000 perished. 
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ELIZABETH — (CONCLUDED). 

392. Philip n. of Spain sought the hand of Elizabeth 

in marriage, but was refused. 

393. Out of revenge, he determined to invade England, 

for which purpose he collected a powerful 
fleet, which he styled invincible. 

394. The Spanish Armada was three years in pre- 

paration, and consisted of 130 large, and many 
small, vessels, manned by 30^000 soldiers and 
Bailors, 
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395. It was, however, defeated by a mucli smaller 

fleet, placed under the command of Howard, 

Drake, Frobisher, and others. 

396. Only fifty-three ships of the Armada returned to 

Spain ; many were destroyed by storm ; and in 
commemoration of its destruction, Elizabeth 
ordered a medal to be struck off with the 
motto : "He blew with His wind and scattered 
them." 

397. One object of the Armada was to enforce and 

support the Catholic religion in England. 

398. A rebellion broke out in Ireland headed by the 

Earl of Tyrone, who was encouraged by Philip 
of Spain. 

399. The Earl of Essex, a young man of great 

courage, and a special favourite of the queen, 
was sent by her to quell it at the head of 
20,000 men. 

400. His conduct becoming questionable, Elizabeth 

recalled him, and sent Lord Mountjoy in his 
place, who soon brought the Irish to sub- 
mission. 

401. Essex was soon after sent to the Tower, and 

executed for high treason, a.d. 1601. 

402. It is said that Elizabeth once gave Essex a 

ring, and told him that if he was ever in 
trouble to send it to her, and she would release 
him. 

403. Essex sent the ring by the hands of the 

Countess of Nottingham, but this lady never 
delivered it. 

404. Elizabeth grew so angry at not receivm^v^^'eS^ 

she signed Essex's deatYi ^laxt^cA*. 
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405. When the aflfair was discovered Elizabeth gave 

herself up to grief, and told the countess that 
she hoped God would forgive her, but she never 
could. 

406. With the death of Essex all Elizabeth's happiness 

departed. She refused food ; lay for ten days 
and nights upon the carpet ; and thus pined 
away and died, in her seventieth year. 

407. Elizabeth was in many respects a great queen, 

and England was never more respected than 
when she held the sceptre. She has justly been 
called, " The restorer of our naval glory, and 
the queen of the northern seas.'' 

408. She was succeeded by James VI. of Scotland, 

who became Jameft I. of England. With 
Elizabeth ended the Tudor line of sovereigns. 

409. Such was Queen Elizabeth's extravagance in 

dress, that no less than 300 habits were found 
in her wardrobe after her death. 

410. In this reign extremely severe laws were passed 

against the Catholics, and equally intolerant 
ones against the Protestant Nonconformists. 

411. Potatoes and tobacco were imported from 

America, and tea from China, during Elizabeth's 
reign. 
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LESSON XXVI 

JAMES I. 

160»— 1«25. 



412. James I. was son of Lord Damley by Mary 

Queen of Scots, who was beheaded by 
Elizabeth. 

413. As soon as he heard of Elizabeth's death he 

hastened to London, and was crowned at 
Westminster, July 25, a.d. 1603. 

414. His claim to the throne of England arose from 

the marriage of James IV. of Scotland with 
Margaret, daughter of Henry VII., and aunt of 
Elizabeth. 

415. On his accession the crowns of England and 

Scotland were united, and he assumed the 
title of King of Great Britain. 

416. James married Anne, the daughter of Frederic 

II. of Denmark, by whom he had the following: 
cMdreu: Henry/ who died aged nineteen^ 
Charles, who became king; Elizabeth, who 
married the King of Bohemia, and whose 
youngest daughter, Sophia, married the Duke 
of Brunswick. 
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417. Sophia and her heirs being Protestant, the suc- 

cession of the crown of England was settled 
on her by act of Parliament in 1700. 

418. In the first year of this reign a conspiracy was 

formed, having for its object the seizure of the 
king's person, and the placing upon the throne 

Lady Arabella Stuart. 

419. This lady was daughter of a brother of Lord 

Damley, the king's father. She was, therefore, 
cousin to the king, and equally descended from 
Henry VII. with himself. 

420. Sir Walter Raleigh, Lords Grey and 

Cobham, Sir Griffin Markham, and others 
took part in this plot. 

421. They were all taken and tried as traitors, found 

guilty, and condemned to death ; but only 
three suflFered — Brook, brother to Lord Cobham, 
and two Catholic priests. 

422. Sir Walter Raleigh was kept in prison under 

sentence of death for fifteen years; but was 
then sent out on an expedition against the 
Spaniards, 1617. 

423. Being tmsuccessful, Raleigh returned, and was 

then shortly afterwards executed. 

424. At the place of execution, Raleigh, taking up the 

axe, and feeling its edge, remarked, ''It is a 
sharp but sure remedy for all evils." 

425. During Raleigh's confinement in the Tower, he 

wrote the " History of the World," a work 

which stood high in the literature of the 
nation. 

426. Another conspiracy, having for its object the 

destruction of the King and Parliament, was 
discovered, November 5, 1605. 
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427. The conspirators, Ouy Fawkes and others, \7ere 

executed. 

428. Robert Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, who had been 

Elizabeth's adviser, served James with great 
skill as long as he lived. 

429. James got into difficulties with his Parliament 

after CeciFs death, through his arbitrary 
notions of the royal prerogative. In 1614 
Parliament refused to grant supplies. 

430. The proceedings of the king and Parliament were 

the commencement of the evils amd bloodshed 
of the following reign. 

431. The Authorised Version of the Bible was pro- 

duced in three years (1607-1611), by forty- 
seven divines, and printed in the type now 
used. (See the preface to our Bible.) 

432. The Puritans, finding no toleration in England, 

emigrated to New England, 1 620. They laid the 
foundation of our British colonies in America. 
These Puritans were called "The Pilgrim 

Fathers." 

433. In order to raise money, James created the title 

of Baronet, which he sold for £100. 

434. The circulation of the blood was discovered by 

Dr. Harvey, 1619. 

435. James I. died of tertian ague, in the fifty-ninth 

year of his age, and twenty-second of his reign, 
1625. He was succeeded by his son Charles, ' 
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436. Charles I. was the eldest surviyiDg eon of 

James I. He succeeded his father a.d. 1625. 

437. Like his father, he possessed arbitrary notions of 

the king's power and dignity, which led him 
into many troubles with his Parliament. 

438. He dissolved the Parliaments successively, 

because they would not do as he wished. 

439. Charles levied taxes on his own authority, 

because the Parliament refused to grant 
him supplies for carrying on his continental 
wars. 

440. The " Bill of Rights " was passed by his third 

Parliament, which Charles reluctantly signed. 
It declared the illegality 

(1) Of taxes without the assent of Parliament. 

(2) Of the punishment for non-payment of 

such taxes. 

(3) Of billeting soldiers on private subjects. 

(4) Of proceedings for punishing persons by 

martial law. 

441. John Hampden was one of those who refused 

to pay the " imposition of ship money." He was 
tried and defeated, but was hailed as the 
champion of the people, 1637. 

442. The Duke of Bncklngham, Charles's favourite 

minister, was assassinated by Felton, a dis- 
banded soldier, when embarking at Portsmouth 
for France, Aug. 23, 1628. 
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443. Charles then took the Earl of Strafford as his 

chief adviser in civil matters, and Archbishop 
Laud in ecclesiastical affairs. 

444. Following the advice of these ministers, Charles 

threw both Ireland and Scotland into a state 
of open rebellion. 

445. Having issued an order for the reading of the 

liturgy in the churches of Scotland, the Scotch 
drew up a "Covenant" which pledged resistance 
to any attempted innovation in their religion. 

446. Charles, wanting money to raise an army against 

Scotland, led him to call together what is known 
as "The Long Parliament,'' 1640. 

447. The Parliament at once impeached the king's 

favourites, Strafford and Laud — the former of 
whom was tried and executed, 1641. 

448. Charles, in return, accused five members of the 

House of Commons of high treason, but they 
were acquitted. 

449. After receiving various insults Charles left Lon- 

don and set up the standard of rebellion, or 

civil war, at Nottingham ; and thus commenced 
the civil war between the king and his Parlia- 
ment, 1642. 

450. The most noted battles of the civil war were — 

(1) Edge Hill, Warwickshire, 1642; 

(2) Chalgrove Field, Oxfordshire, 1643; 

(3) First battle of Newbury, Berkshire, 1643; 

(4) Marston Moor, Yorkshire, 1644 ; 

(5) Second battle of Newbury, Berkshire, 

1644 ; 

(6) Naseby, Northamptonsliir^, \^^^, 
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EXPLANATION OF SYMBOL. — (See chart.) 

In the centre is the symbol of the Commons, who 
have usurped all authority. It is guarded by three 
swords, intimating that their power is founded on 
usurpation and tyranny. The standard of rebellion 
issues from the top, passing over the crown, waves 
triumphantly above it. TTie labels within record 
battles that were favourable to the royal cause — ^those 
without, victories gained by the Parliament. 

451. John Hampden, Lucius Carey, and Viscount 

Falkland, were all slain in these contests. 

452. After the battle of Naseby Charles fled to the 

Scottish camp before Newark, in Nottingham- 
shire, 1647, and was sold by them to the Par- 
liament for £400,000. 

453. The army then took Charles out of the hands 

of Parliament and conducted him to Hampton 
. Court He escaped to Carisbrook Castle ; was 
retaken, and confined in Hurst Castle in the Isle 
of Wight. 

454. He was brought to trial as a traitor, declared 

guilty, and beheaded, Jan. 30, 1649, before the 
banqueting haU at Whitehall, London. 

455. The supporters of Charles were caUed CavalierSy 

and those of the Parliament Roundheads. 

456. Cromwell and Fairfax were the two most famous 

generals on the side of the Parliament. 

457. Charles was succeeded by Oliver Cromwell, under 

the title of Lord Protector of the Common- 
wealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
1649. 
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1649—1660. 

158. Immediately after the death of King Charles the 

Parliament abolished the office of king and the 
House of Lords. Forty-one gentlemen were 
appointed to govern the coimtry, who were 

called ''Council of State." 

159. Oliver Cromwell had been appointed to the 

command of the army in Ireland, and quelled 
the rebellion raised there in favour of the late 
king, 1649. 

<60. He was chosen to supreme power out of the forty- 
one persons who formed an Executive, and 
governed for a brief time. 

161. Cromwell fought with the Scots, who had placed 
Prince Charles at their head. The Scots were 
defeated at the battle of Dunbar, Sep. 3, 1650. 

462. Prince Charles being crowned at Scone, Jan. 1, 

1651, put himself at the head of his shattered 
army, and marching into England, was defeated 
by Cromwell, at Worcester, Sep. 3, 1651. 

463. In this engagement the whole of the Scottish 

army was either killed or taken prisoners. 

464. Prince Charles concealed himself for forty-one 

days in a wood, but a reward of £1,000 being 
offered for his apprehension, he escaped to 
France. 

465. War was declared with the Dutch, and several 

naval triumphs were gained by Blake over Van 
Tromp and De Euyter, the Dutch admkib^ 
1652. 
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466. The Government at this time was called Republic; 

there was no king, lords, or bishops, only the 
House of Commons, which was called the 

Rnmp Parliament. 

467. Cromwell forcibly dissolved the Rump Parlia- 

ment. He led 300 soldiers into the hall, and, 
expelling the members, locked up the place, 
April 20, 1653. 

468. Soon after this he was made Lord Protector, 

and afterwards the Parliament wished him 
to take the title of king, but he refused, 
1657. 

469. Cromwell placed himself at the head of 

the Protestant interest, and when he con- 
cluded a treaty with France and Spain, he 
secured religious liberty for the persecuted 
Waldenses. 

470. He died at Whitehall, of tertian ague, Sep. 3, 

1658 — the anniversary of his victories of 
Dimbar and WorciBster. 

471. Although he was a stem and severe man, he was 

a wise and powerful ruler, and gained much 
respect both at home and abroad. 

472. Richard Cromwell was proclaimed Protector 

on his father's death, but being imable to cope 
with the army, he soon resigned, and retired to 
the Continent. 

473. The Long Parliament was recalled, and great 

confusion ensued ; all power being in the hands 
of the soldiers. 

474. General Oeorge Monk possessed chief influence 

in the army, and marched to London under 
pretence of restoring the Parliament that had 
been expelled. 
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^75. Monk held secret communication with Prince 
Charles^ and when Parliament met, laid a letter 
before them from the prince, which was joy- 
fully received, and the restoration of the 
monarchy was agreed to. 

476. Prince Charles arrived in England May 25, 
and entered London in tnumph May 29, 1660. 

This event is called '< The Restoration/' 
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1660^1685. 

477. Charles n. had been an exile in France and 



Holland for twelve years. 

478. His reign nominally commenced at his father's 

death ; but he did not become king really till 
May 29, 1660. 

479. In his banishment Charles had lived a wild and 

vicious life, and on his accession neglected 
the wise advice of the Earl of Clarendon, his 
chief minister, and gave himself up to profligate 
pleasures. 

480. At the commencement of his reign he promised 

to respect those who differed from him in 
religion; but he was very insincere, and 
passed several acts to persecute Dissenters^ such 
as the following : — 

(1) The Corporation Act, 1661, which 

required all persons holding municipal 
offices to be members of the Church of 
England. 

(2) The Act of Uniformity, 1662, which 

compelled all clergymen to say they fully 
believed in the contents of the Book of 
Common Prayer. 
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481. The Conventicle Act, 1664, declared all 

meetings of more than five persons for worship 
not according to the Prayer Book seditions. 

482. The Five Mile Act, 1665, required all Dissent- 

ing ministers to take an oath similar to that 
imposed by the Corporation Act, and those who 
refused were forbidden to approach within five 
miles of any borough or place where they had 
preached. 

483. These cruel and oppressive acts were called the 

" Clarendon Code." 

484. In the early part of Charles's reign an Act ol 

Indemnity was passed, by which most of those 
who had been engaged in the late wars were 
pardoned. 

485. However, ten of the regicides were executed, and 

the bodies of Cromwell, Bradshaw, and Ire ton 
were taken out of their graves, hung at Tyburn, 
and then buried beneam the gallows. 

486. In 1665, a plague broke out in London; more 

than 100,000 persons fell victims to its ravages. 

487. Sept. 3, 1666, the Great Fire of London 

occurred, when about 13,200 houses, 89 
churches, including St. Paul's, and a number 
of public edifices were destroyed. 

488. The rains of this awful fire covered 373 acres 

within, and 63 acres without, the walls of the 
city. 

489. Charles went to war with the Dutch, and gained 

a complete naval victory over them ofi 

Lowestoft. 

490. In 1667, the Dutch fleet sailed up both the 

Medway and Thames, burnt several o^ ^>st 
ships^ and insulted our coa*s>\.. 

F 
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491. The Earl of Clarendon, Charles's prime minister, 

was dismissed and banished. The Cabal 
Ministry was formed, the chief ministers being 
Clifford, Arlington, Buckingham, Ashley, and 
Lauderdale. 

492. It was called the '* Cabal/' because the initials 

of these names formed that word. 

493. The Test Act was passed in 1673, which pre- 

vented both Catholics and Dissenters from 
holding any ofl&ce under the crown. 

494. The Habeas Corpus Act was passed in 1679, 

which provided that no person could be 
detained in prison without a reasonable cause. 

495. Several conspiracies were formed against Charles 

and his Government. The two principal were — 

<1) The « Meal Tub Plot," as it is called, 
because treasonable papers were found in 
a meal tub. 

(2) The "Rye House Plot," from the place 
where the conspirators were accustomed 
to meet. It had for its object the 
assassination of Charles. 

496. Among the Rye House Conspirators were 
Lord William Russell and Algernon 

Sydney, both of whom were condemned to 
death, 1683. 

497. At the trial the wife of Lord Russell went on 

her knees to beg his life of the king, but with- 
out any avaiL 

498. Charles died suddenly of apoplexy, Feb. 6, 

1685, in the fifty-fifth year of his age and 
the twenty-fourth of his reign. He was suc- 
ceeded by his brother Janies> second son of 

Charles 1. 1685. 
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JAMES II. 
1685-1688. 

499. James IL, successor to his brother Charles, was 

crowned at Westminster, 1685. 

500. He met the Council the day of his brother's 

death, and told them he would endeavour to 
preserve the Government both in Church and 
State, as by law established; but he soon 
showed his love of arbitrary power and dis- 
regard for all law. 

dOl. James was a Roman Catholic, and began his 
reign by endeavouring to introduce the in- 
fluences of his religion, by dispensing with the 
oaths of allegiance and supremacy on admis- 
sion to civil and military offices. 

502. There were two great rebellions in this reign; 

the one headed by the Duke of Argyle, and 
the other by the Duke of MonmOUth. 

503. Argyle rebelled in the north, but few joining 

him, he was taken and executed, 1685. 

504. The Duke of Monmouth, natural son of 

Charles II., landed in Dorsetshire. He was 
defeated at Sedgemoor, in Somersetshire, by 
Colonel Kirke, July 6, and afterwards executed. 

505. It is said that Monmouth, after his defeat, fled : 

but was traced by bloodhounds, and w£is found 
with raw peas in his pocket. 

506. The wicked Judge Jeffreys was sent on a com- 

mission, by James, to try offenders, 1685. The 
first arraigned before him was Alice Lisle, an 
aged matron, whom he ordered to be burnt for 
secreting two persons said to be rebels ; she was 
afterwards beheaded. 
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507. In this campaign more than 300 persons were 

hung, and 840 were sold into slavery to the 
West Indian planters. More than one-eighth 
of these were thrown to sharks. 

508. Some, whose oflfences did not amount to treason, 

received sentences of the most atrocious cha- 
racter. 

509. A youth, for using seditious language, was sen- 

tenced to be imprisoned seven years, and to be 
annually whipped in every market town in 
Derbyshire. 

610. Mrs. Grant, whose life had been spent in 
relieving the unhappy of all denominations, was 
betrayed by a rebel and burnt. 

511. Colonel Kirke caused thirty to be executed 
while at dinner ; ten when drinking to the king's 
health, ten to the queen's, and ten to Judge 
Jeffreys'. 

512. Sancroft, Archbishop of Canterbury, and 

six other bishops, were sent to the Tower for re- 
fusing to read in their churches the " Declara- 
tion of Indulgence." 

513. They were tried, but, to the great annoyance of 

the sovereign and joy of the people, they were 
acquitted, 1688. 

514. James's conduct became more and more hateful 

to his subjects, and, now he had a son, they 
resolved to get rid of James^ and have nothing 
to do with his son. 

515. The nobles invited over William, Prince of 

Orange, son-in-law to James. He landed at 
Torbay, and was crowned April 11, 1689. 

516. James fled to France, where he was received by 

Louis XIV., who gave him a home for life. 
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517. James reigned from 1685 to 1688, about three 
years ; he lived twenty-eight years after leaving 
the kingdom. 

LESSON XXXI. 

WILLL^lM and MARY. 
1689—1702. 

618. The time that elapsed between James's abdication 
and William and Mary's accession, viz., from 
December 11, 1688, to February 13, 1689, is 

called " The Interregnum." 

519. James's abdication and William's accession is 

called " The Glorious Revolution." 

520. It was decided by the Parliament that William 

and Mary, his wife, who was the eldest daugh- 
ter of James II., should reign conjointly. 

521. The Toleration Act was passed, 1689, which 

gave Dissenters greater freedom, exempting 
them from the penalties of the existing statutes 
on religion. 

522. In this same year also " The Bill of Rights " 

was passed, which defined the power of the 
sovereign and the rights of the people. 

523. The Irish, assisted by the King of France, took 

up arms to fight against William. They laid 
siege to Londonderry, 1689, whither the Irish 
Protestants had fled. 

524. After enduring great hardship, they were relieved, 

and James was obliged to retreat to Dublin. 

525. William then went himself to Ireland, and gained 

a complete victory over his father-in-law, at the 

Battle of the Boyne, JuVy \,\^^^. "S^^fioc^^^ 

then retired to France. 
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526. William's followers in Ireland called themselves 
'' Orangemen;" and Irish Protestants like 
still to be called by that name. 

627. The anniversary of the Battle of the Boyne, 
July 1, is still kept by the Irish as a holiday. 

528. William marched an army against the followers 
of James in Scotland, who called themselves 
Jacobites. His soldiers were defeated when 
marching through a narrow pass called Killie- 
crankie, 1689. 

629. The Macdonald clan, in the Valley of Glencoe, 

were cruelly massacred by one of William's 
generals, .1692. 

630. In 1692, James made another attempt to invade 

England, but the French fleet was completely 
destroyed off La Hogue by Admiral Eussell. 

631. War with France lasted the greater part of 

William's reign, but was terminated by treaty, 
October 20, 1697. 

532. Mary, William's good queen, died of small-pox, in 
the year 1694, leaving no children behind her. 

533. In 1700, An Act of Succession was passed, by 

which it was provided that in case neither 
William nor his sister-in-law, Anne, had chil- 
dren, the crown should devolve on the nearest 
Protestant heir. 

634. The next Protestant heir was Sophia, Duchess of 
Hanover, and daughter of Eb'zabeth, the eldest 
daughter of James I. (See 445-446.) 

636. The National Debt was commenced in this 
reign, in order to support the expenses of foreign 
wars. 

/I>3d 7%e Bank of England was founded, 1695, com- 
mencing with a capital oi JLl.^iL^^ j^^Q. 
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537. The Cabinet Ministry was first formed and 

Triennial Parliaments instituted in this reign. 

538. Chelsea Hospital, for invalid soldiers, and 

Greenwich Palace, for sailors, commenced in the 
reign of William. 

539. Peter, the Czar of Russia, came to England, 

and worked in disguise as a ship carpenter at 
Deptford. 

540. William was fond of hunting, and when following 
his favourite sport, at Hampton Court, was 
thrown from his horse, receiving such injuries 
as proved fatal, March 8, 1702. He was suc- 
ceeded by Anne. 
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ANNE. 
1702—1714. 

541. Anne was second daughter of James II., and 
next Protestant heir to the throne; crowned 
queen, 1702. 

642. Prince Francis Edward, eldest son of James II., 

called Pretender, and also the Duchess of 
Savoy, were both excluded, being Catholics. 

643. Anne's husband was the King of Denmark, but 

he had nothing to do with England. 

644. War declared against France and Spain respect- 

ing the Spanish succession, 1702. 

645. The Dutch and Germans joined the English in 

these wars. 

646. The Duke of Marlborough was appointed com- 

mander-in-chief of the allied forces, and gained 
several decisive and £amQ\]L& Vv^^.^t^j^^ 
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547. The most noted battles fought were the fol- 

lowing : — 

(1) Blenheim, in Germany, August 13, 1704:. 

(2) Siege and capture of Gibraltar, July 24, 

1704. 

(3) Ramilies, Netherlands, May 23, 1706. 

(4) Oudenarde, Netherlands, July 11, 1708. 

(5) Malplaquet, Netherlands, Sept. 11, 1709. 

548. The battle of Blenheim is considered the 

greatest victory gained by any general. In it 
80,000 French were killed, and 100 officers 
taken prisoners, while only about 4,000 fell on 
the side of the English. 

549. The Duko of Marlborough on his return, was 

accused of having taken a bribe from a Jew, 
who supplied the army with bread, and was 
dismissed, 1711. 

550. He, however, retained his estate, called Blenheim 

estat'^, near Woodstock, which was given him 
for hid military services. 

551. Of this general it has been said, "He never 

fought a battle he did not gain, nor besieged a 
town he did not take." 

552. Sir George Rooke and Sir Cloudesley 

Shovel were the chief naval commanders, and 
to them we are indebted for our possession of 
Gibraltar. 

553. The Strait of Gibraltar is very narrow, so it is 
easy for the English to prevent any ships they 
please from coming into the Mediterranean 
Sea. 

554. The union of England and Scotland under 

one Parliament was effected M^scy 4, 1707. 
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555. Dr. Sacheverell was accused of preaching 
seditious sermons, tried, and found guilty. 
He was forbidden to preach again for three 
years, and had all his sermons burnt. His trial 
lasted three weeks, November, 1709. 

656. A peace was at length obtained by the Treaty 
of Utrecht, between France and England, 
1713 — a treaty discreditable to the English 
Ministry. 

557. In the latter part of Anne's reign the manage- 

ment of affairs was entrusted to the Earl of 
Oxford and Lord Bolingbroke. 

558. These could not agree about the succession. 

Oxford was anxious for the Hanoverians, but 
Bolingbroke for the Pretender, son of King 
James II., and brother to the queen. 

559. The son of Prince James was called the Young 

Pretender, to distinguish him from his father. 

560. Anne died of apoplexy, in 1714, in the forty-ninth 

year of her age, and twelfth year of her reign. 
She was the last of the Stuarts. 

661, No royal family ever experienced greater misfor- 
tunes than the Stuarts. 

(1) Robert HI. of Scotland died of broken- 

heart, owing to the captivity of his son, 
who was imprisoned by Henry IV. of 
England. 

(2) James I. was assassinated by his subjects. 

(3) James II. was killed by the bursting of a 

cannon. 

(4) James m. was imprisoned by his subjects, 

and afterwards slain in a civU war. 

(5) James IV. was killed at tUe b^<l\fc ^^ 

Flodden Field. 
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(6) James V. died of broken heart. 

(7) Mary> driven from her throne, after 

an imprisonment of eighteen years, was 
beheaded. 

(8) James VI. of Scotland and I. of England 

died at his own country residence, with 
strong suspicions of having been poisoned. 

(9) Charles I. was beheaded. 
(10) James II. driven into exile. 

(11) James, the Old Pretender, caused his 

friends to be executed. 

(12) Charles, the Younsf Pretender, endured 

incredible hardships. 
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LESSON 

GEORGE L 
1714—1727. 

562. George I. was Elector of Hanover, and the next 
Protestant heir. 

663. He was son of Ernest Augustus of Hanover, by 
Sophia, the grand-daughter of James I.; was 
crowned at Westminster, Oct. 20, 1714. 

564. James the Pretender, son of James II., asserted 

his right to the throne, and a reward of i 100,000 
was offered to any one who should apprehend 
him on his landing. 

565. A rebellion in his favour broke out in Scotland, 

headed by the Earl of Mar, who led 6,000 
men to battle. 

566. The insurgents were defeated at Sherifimuir, in 

Perthshire, Nov. 13, 1715. 

567. On the same day the rebel forces in the north of 

England, who were led by the Earl of Derwent- 
water and Eenmuir, were defeated at Freston. 

568. Derwentwater and Kenmuir, with many other 

noblemen, were executed, their titles forfeited, 
and their estates confiscated. 

5 €9. Lord Nithsdale, it is said, would have shared 
the same fate, but his wife brought hu£L^<ycc!L<^^ 
clothes in which to eaowj}^ ^iSaa \i\^DX.\i<6\sst^5^ 
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570. This rebellion is called the Rebellion of '16, 

because it took place in the year 1715. 

571. The Whigs, with the king at their head, were 

predominant in the first Parliament of this 
reign. 

572. The Earl of Oxford, Lord Bolingbroke, and others 

were accused of treason. Bolingbroke escaped, 
but Oxford was sent to the Tower. 

573. The Riot Act was passed in 1715, and Sep- 

tennial Parliaments were restored in 1716. 

574. A great naval victory was gained by Sir George 

Byng over the Spaniards, off Cape Passaro, in 
Sicily, Aug. 11, 1718. 

575. The Spaniards besieged Gibraltar in the year 

1727, but were obliged to give it up after a 
siege of four months. 

576. The National Debt at this time amounted to 

forty millions sterling. 

577. The Soutli Sea Scheme (or Bubble as it is 

called) and Joint Stock Companies, with other 
mad schemes, were started in 1720, to pay off 
the National Debt, but proved a failure, and 
ruiiied thousands. 

578. Inoculation for small pox was introduced into 

this country by Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 

579. George had married his cousin, the Princess 

Sophia Dorothea, daughter of George William, 
Duke of Brunswick. 

580. She was unjustly charged with infidelity to her 

husband, and by him shut up in the Castle of 
Ahlan, in Hanover, for forty years. 

5SL George would not allow even her own children to 
visit her. She died li^ov. 1^, Vll^. 
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682. George, on a journey to Hanover, was suddenly 
taken ill. He ordered the carriage to stop. 
One hand was found paralysed. The next day 
he died, at Osnaburgh, June 11, 1727, aged 
68 years. 

583. George reigned from 1714 to 1727, little more 
than thirteen years, and was succeeded by his 
son. 
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GEORGE II. 
1727—1760. 

684. George II. was the only son of the late king, 
bom at Hanover, October 30, 1683; created 
Prmce of Wales, 1714; crowned, 1727. 

686. George's Prime Minister was Robert Walpole, 
who held this high office till 1742. 

686. In 1736 the " Porteous Riot " occurred in Scot- 

land. At the execution of a smuggler at 
Edinburgh, Porteous, Captain of the City 
Guard, ordered his men to fire upon the people, 
who were disorderly. 

687. PorteOUS> being brought to trial, was sentenced 

to be executed, but Queen Caroline granted a 
reprieve. At night a mob collected, took 
Porteous out of prison, and hung him on a 
dyer's pole. 

688. In 1737 the king quarrelled with his son, the 

Prince of Wales, and father and son were never 
after reconciled. 

689. The Prince of Wales was killed b^ ^ ^^';^^^Vi- 

ball^ 1761, in the ioxtj-iimX^i ^^^-^ «i1 Vy^^^^ 
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590. Many wars were carried on in this reign, which 

added thirty millions to the National Debt. 

591. The chief of these wars were — 

(1) With Spain and Spanish possessions in 

America. Portobello taken, 1739. 

(2) With continental powers : Battle of Dettin- 

gen, Germany, June 16, 1743. Battle of 
Fontenoy, April 30, 1745. 

(3) Against Charles, the Young Pretender, in 

Scotland and England. 

(4) With France, 1756. 

592. Portobello was taken by Admiral Vernon, with 

only six ships, and scarcely the loss of a man. 

593. At the Battle of Dettingen the king com- 

manded in person, and fought bravely. This 
was the last time a king headed his own army 
in battle. 

^94. Lord Anson was appointed to the command ot 
the fleet in the South Seas, and gained prizes 
to the value of £313,000. 

595. The most remarkable event of this reign was 

'' The Rebellion of '46," so called from its 

date, 1745. 

596. Charles Edward, the Young Pretender, 

assisted by the French king, landed in 
Scotland, defeated the Eoyalists at Preston- 
pans, September, 1745, and also at Falkirk, 
January, 1746. 

597. He then marched into England, and advanced as 

far as Derby, but was obliged to retreat, and 
was totally defeated at Culloden, April, 1746. 

598. A reward of £30,000 being offered fnr his head, 

he was obliged to fly, and, after many narrow 
escapes, reached Franoo* 
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599. As many as fifty officers of the lebel army were 

hung. Kilmarnock, Lovat, and Balmerlno 
"were beheaded on Tower Hill. Thus ended 

the Rebellion of '46. 

600. The Calendar was altered in 1752, September 3 

being called September 14. The New Style 
Introduced. 

601. "The Seven Years' War," in which Prussia 

was the ally of England, and Austria of France, 
commenced 1756. 

602. Admiral B3nig') being sent to defend Minorca 

against the French, was shot for not engaging, 
and allowing the French fleet to escape, March 
14, 1757. 

603. Calcutta was taken by Surajah Dowlah, and 

the garrison, consisting of 146 persons, were 
confined in a dungeon, known as the Black 
Hole of Calcutta. Only twenty-three sur- 
vived. 

604. Oeorge n. died suddenly, October 25, 1760, 

from a rupture of the heart, at the age of 
seventy-three years, and after reigning thirty- 
three years. He was succeeded by his grandson, 
George, son of Frederick, Prince of Wales. 
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GEORGE III. 
1761—1802. 



605. Gteorge HI., son of Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
and grandson to George II., was bom in Londc^L^ 
1738; crowned king, ^^^\.. *2.^, Vl^\. 
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606. He was twenty-two years old on his accession. 

His education had been strictly private, in 
which he was far in advance of the last two 
sovereigns, being able to speak English. 

607. When he met his Parliament he asserted that, 

bom and educated in this Protestant country, 
he gloried in the name of Briton. 

608. The war with France was continued in 1761. 

Dominica, in the West Indies, and Belleisle, off 
the coast of Brittany, w<ere taken by the 
English. 

609. War with Spain was declared 1762 for forming 

an alliance with France. Martinique, Grenada, 
and other isles were captured ; the English arms 
being everywhere successful. 

610. The " Seven Years' War," was brought to a 
close by the "Treaty of Paris," 1763, at 

which period the National Debt had arisen to 
more than £133,000,000. 

611. By this treaty England recovered Minorca, and 

gave back Belleisle. Havannah and the 
Philippine Islands were restored to Spain in 
return for Florida and Porto Bico. 

612. In 1776 the Americans declared war against 

England, irritated by the levying of taxes to 
support the English government. 

613. There were heavy taxes on tea, glass, and paper 

levied on the American colonists in 1767. 

614. Cargoes of tea were thrown into the sea by 

an organised mob at Boston, in America, 
1773. 

615. The Americans selected George Washington 

as their commander, to whom the ultimate 
success of their cause maa due. 
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^16. The English were victorious at Lexington, near 
Boston, and at Bunker^S Hill; but the 
colonists were not disheartened, and on July 
4, 1776, issued their '^ Declaration of Indepen* 
dence." 

617. France and Spain assisted the Americans ; and 

the English army, under Lord Comwallis, sur- 
rendered at Yorktown, October 19, 1781, which 
closed this war. 

618. America has since been a republic, governed by 

a president, and has a Parliament of its own. 
George Washington was their first president. 

619. In 1780 riots, called the Ctordon RiotS, broke 

out in London, and were not suppressed imtil 
hundreds had been killed by the soldiers. 

620. The rioters burned down many of the Eoman 

Catholic chapels, and broke open the prisons. 

621. The Great. French Revolution commenced in 

1789, and Louis XVL, with Marie Antoinette, 
his queen, were executed, 1793, when war was 
declared against England. 

622. Almost all Europe joined the English in these 

wars with France, and would soon have des- 
troyed her power, but for the great skill and 
bravery of Napoleon Buonaparte. 

623. The French West Indies were taken from them, 

and Lord Howe gained a decisive victory over 
the French fleet, 1794. 

624. Spain having joined the French, the allied fleets 

were defeated off Cape St. Vincent by Sir John 
Jervis, February 14, 1797. 

625. The Great Battle of the Nile, in which the 

French fleet was almost destroyed b^ ktevxssS^ 
Nelson^ was fought, August \, \1^^. 
a 
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626. Buonaparte led his army into Palestine, and 

besieged Acre without success, so bravely was it 
defended by Sir Sydney Smith. He then 
returned to France^ and was made First Consul, 
1799. 

627. The " Treaty of Amiens," between England, 

France, Spain, and Holland, was effected 
March 27, 1802. In reality it was only a truce, 
which lasted about one year. 
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GBORGB in. — (concluded). 
1808—1820. 

628. The war with France was renewed, 1803, and 

the following year Buonaparte was made 
Emperor, under the title of Napoleon I. 

629. He prepared a large fleet to invade England, but 

it was completely destroyed at the Battle of 

Trafalgar, 1805. 

630. It was in this engagement that Nelson lost his 

life ; also at the commencement of which he 
uttered the memorable words, "England expects 
every man to do his duty." 

631. The English, having completely beaten the 

French at sea, were determined to see what 
they could do on land : so now commenced 

what is called ''The Peninsular War," 

1808. 

632. Sir Arthur Wellesley gained several victories in 

Spain and Portugal. He was created Duke 

Of Wellington, 1^10, 
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633. The English were victorious also at Ooraima> 

1809 ; Barossa, 1811 ; Salamanca, 1812 ; 
Vittoria and Pyrenees, 1813. 

634. Buonaparte invaded Russia with a yeiy 

large army. The Russians, rather than allow 
the French to take MOSCOW, burnt it and fled. 
The invading army was compelled to retreat, 
and in doing so was almost destroyed by cold, 
hunger, and disease. 

635. Wellington crossed the Pyrenees and overran 

the south of France ; at the same time the 
armies of other nations mvaded her on the 
eastern side, and, entering Paris, obliged 
Napoleon to abdicate and retire to Elba. 

636. Returning once more to France, the allied armies 

again declared war against him. The final 
and memorable Battle of Waterloo, near 
Brussels, was fought and gained by the Duke 
of Wellington, June 18, 1815. 

637. Buonaparte was sent to the Island of St. 

Helena, where he was securely kept a 
prisoner till he died. 

638. At the end of this war the National Debt 

reached nearly £900,000,000. The reign of 
George III. was the longest and, perhaps, most 
glorious, of all the sovereigns that had pre* 
ceded him. 

639. He died after a protracted illness, Jan. 29, 1820, 

in the eighty-second year of his age, and 
sixtieth of his reign. He was succeeded by 
his son George. 

640. The Prince of Wales had been appomted 

regent in 1811, in consequence of his father's 
insanity, brought on by a leu^Vi.^\i!^^ '-^c^^^iSi 
and loss of his sight 
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641. He was a good king, and bad the welfare of his 

subjects much at heart. His was a memorable 
reign. 

642. The following were some of the important 

discoveries and inventions of this reign : 
Gteorgium Sidus, discovered by Herschel; 
Wattes improvement of the steam engine j 
Hargreaves invented the spinning jenny. 

643. Amongst many improvements introduced may 

be named : Sunday schools, R. Baikes, 1781 ; 
mail coach, first used 1784; vaccination, by 
Dr. Jenner, 1796 ; gas first publicly used, 
1815. 

644. The wreck of the Royal OeorgfG, at Portsmouth, 

Aug. 29, A.D. 1782, when Admiral Kempenfelt 
perished and nearly 1,000 men. 

645. The union of Groat Britain and Ireland 

under one Parliament was effected in 1801. 
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GEOBGE lY 

1820—1830. 

646. Goorgfe IV., bom at St. James's Palace, Aug. 12, 

1762, was the eldest son of the last king. He 
had acted as regent for his father since 1811, 
about nine years. 

647. He was crowned at Westminster, July 19, 1820. 

The coronation exceeded in splendour anythin<r 
that had ever occurred, even "thc Field of 
the Cloth of Gold " in Henry Vlll.'s reign. 
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648. Entertainments were provided in the parks, on 

the Thames, and at the theatres. It is said 
500,000 persons shared in the festivities. 

649. But his queen, Caroline, was absent. She had 

left her husband on account of his cruel treat- 
ment and his vicious life. 

650. After six years' separation she returned to Eng- 

land, and was received with universal respect. 

651. Serious charges were soon preferred against her 

by the king, and she was tried by the House of 
Lords, but acquitted, to the great joy of the 
nation. 

652. Queen Caroline, however, 3oon died of broken 

heart, at Hammersmith, Aug. 7, 1821. 

653. A fearful conspiracy was formed in the beginning 

of this reign to murder the cabinet ministers. 

654. The conspirators met in an obscure place called 

Cato Street, hence the conspiracy was called 
" The Cato Street Conspiracy." 

655. Thistlewood, their leader, and four others were 

taken and executed. 

656. There were only two wars in this reign. In the 

Burmese War the English were victorious, 
and greatly extended our Indian possessions. 

657. The Battle of Navarino, Oct. 20, 1827, to 

help the Greeks in recovering their indepen- 
dence. France and Eussia joined the English. 

658. The victory was gained by Sir Edward Codrington, 

Oct. 20, 1827; and thus the Greeks were 
delivered from the power of the Turks. 

659. The Test and Corporation Acts, imposed 

by Charles II., were repealed, May 9^ lS*i8». 
(See BecB. 480 and 4d3.) 
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660. George IV. suffered for many years with the 

gout ; and, after a tedious illness, he died at 
Windsor, June 26, 1830, having reigned 10 J 
yeara 

661. When told by his physician that he could not live 

he exclaimed, "God's will be done;" and 
when dying he said, " 0, God ' I am dying — 
this is dea^ \" and expired. 

662. QeOTge IV. was a wicked man-^arbitrary and 

tyrannicaL He died without a firiend to mourn 
his loss. 

663. The PrinceSS Charlotte, who became the wife 

of Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, had died much 
lamented, Nov. 6, 1817. 

664. George IV., leaving no children, was succeeded 

by his brotiier William, Duke of Clarence. 
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WILLIAM IV. 
1830—1837. 

665. William IV., Duke of Clarence, was the third 

son of George III., and brother to the late 
king. Was crowned at Westminster, Septem- 
ber 8, 1831. 

666. In the first year of William's reign a revolution 

broke out in France, and Charles X. was 
dethroned, and Louis Philippe, Duke of Orleans, 
proclaimed king. 

667. Charles retired to Holyrood House, Edinburgh, 

and afterwards to Germany, where he died, in 
2837. 
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668. Serious riots took place at Bristol, Derby, and 

other large towns in 1831, connected with the 
passing of the Eeform Bill. 

669. In Bristol these riots continued for three days, 

and exceeded anything of the kind since ihe 
riots of London, 1780. 

670. The Reform Bill passed, June 7, 1832, under 

the auspices of Earl Grey. 

671. This bill, greatly increased the influence of the 

middle classes, as all ten pound householders 
were entitled to vote. 

672. Slavery in the West Indies was abolished, as 

far as England was concerned, by the passing of 
an act which declared that on August 1, 1834, 
all children under six years of age should be 
free ; and that all others after a limited period 
of apprenticeship should have the same boon. 

673. The sum of twenty million pounds was paid as 

compensation for their release ; and by this act 
of national justice 800,000 slaves were placed 
in the condition of free labourers. 

674. In the month of October, 1834, both Houses of 

Parliament were destroyed by fire, occasioned 
by overheating the flues. Fortunately the 
library and the national archives were saved. 

675. The Municipal Corporation Reform Bill was 

passed, under the administration of Lord Mel- 
bourne, 1835. It defined the duties of Town 
Councillors, and the way to elect them. 

676. The Marriage and Registration Acts were 

passed in 1836. The former gave Dissenting 
ministers power to marry people in their own 
chapels ; and the latter provided for the com- 
pulsory registration of all births, death&^ «s^ 
marriages. 
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677. The line of railway from Manchester to Liverpool 

was opened in 1830. The Oholera visited 
England April, 1831. 

678. William IV. died June, 1837. He was 'within 

two months of completing his seventy-second 
year, and two days of his seventh year of 
reigning. 

679. He was a good king, and obtained the title of 

" Father of his country." 

680. The good Queen Adelaide, the king's wife, sur- 

vived him. During her life no one could be 
more beloved, and after death more lamented. 

681. William was succeeded by his niece, Alexan- 

drina Victoria, only daughter of His Eoyal 
Highness the Di^e of Kent, who was the fourth 
son of George III. 



LESSON 

VICTORIA. 
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682. Victoria was bom at Kensington, May 24th, 

1819, seven months before the death of her 
father. She ascended the throne in the nine- 
teenth year of her age, June 20, 1837 ; was 
crowned at Westminster, June 28, 1838. 

683. Hanover was separated from the English crown 

on the death of William IV., females being 
excluded from the succession by the Salic law. 
The Duke of Cumberland became King of 
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684. Victoria married her cousin, Albert Prince of 

Saxe-Ooburg, Feb. 10, 1840. His early death, 

Dec. 14, 1861, filled the whole nation with the 

* deepest sorrow, and heartfelt sympathy for our 

beloved queen. 

686. Prince Albert's very many virtues have gained 
for him the deserved title of "Albert the 
Good.'' A wise politician, a kind and loving 
father, and a devoted husband. 

686. Her Majesty has caused his remains to be depo- 

sited in a mausoleum in Frogmore Park, by the 
side of her beloved mother, who died March 16^ 
1861. 

687. The Koyal Family consists of nine children, four 

sons, and five daughters ; viz. : — 

(1) Victoria, Princess Koyal, bom Nov. 21, 

1840. 

(2) Albert, Prince of Wales, bom Nov. 9, 

1841. 

(3) Princess Alice Maud Mary, bom April 25, 

1843. 

(4) Prince Alfired Ernest Albert, bom Aug. 6, 

1844. 

(5) Princess Helena Augusta Victoria, bom 

May 25, 1846. 

(6) Princess Louise Caroline Alberta, bom 

March 18, 1848. 

(7) Prince Arthur William Albert, bom May 1, 

1850. 

(8) Prince Leopold George Albert, bom April 

7, 1853. 

(9) Princess Beatrice Mary Victoria^ borcL k<gs^ 

14, 1857. 
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EXPLANATION TO 8TMB0L AT TOP OF THB SOBOLLt 

On a shield, the emblem of strength and durability, 
is an equilateral triangle, emblematical of the British 
Constitution. This is subdivided into other triangles, 
bearing the national emblems of the component parts 
of the British Empire, viz., the Rose, Thistle, Leek, 
and the Shamrock. Above the shield is the imperial 
crown of the realm, from which spring two branches 
of oak, sheltering the symbols of the East and West 
Indies. 

688. A rebellion broke out in Canada, soon after the 

Queen's accession ; the Canadians being dis- 
satisfied with the home rule : but it was soon 
repressed, 1837. 

689. The OhartistS caused great disturbances over 

the country in 1838. Their leaders, Frost, 
Williams, and Jones, were taken and con- 
demned, but were afterwards transported. 

690. The agitation for the repeal of the Com Laws 

commenced in 1838. It was granted by Sir 
Bobert Peel, in 1846, and then the principles 
of free trade were introduced. 

691. In 1840 there was a dispute with China, in refer* 

ence to the opium trade ; the result was the 
taking of Canton and other forts, and the 
Chinese being compelled to surrender Hong- 
kong. 

392. The uniform Penny Post throughout the United 
Kingdom came into operation Jan. 10, 1840. 
Sir Rowland Hill was the originator of the 
scheme. 

693. The Royal Exchange of London built. Prince 
Albert laid the foundation stone June 17, 1842. 
The Queen opened it Oc\i, l^^'t. 
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694. The Welsh Rebecca Riots occurred in 1843 ; 

the object of the rioters was to destroy all 
turnpikes. 

695. A serious agitation was raised in Ireland, headed 

by Daniel 0'Oonnell« for the repeal of the 
Union, 1846. 

696. A Chartist Demonstration in London gave 

great anxiety in 1848. As many as 200,000 
persons were sworn in as special constables, but 
no disturbance took place. 

697. A revolution took place in France, when Louis 

Philippe abdicated, and Prince Louis Napoleon, 
son of the ex-King of Holland, was elected 
President the same day, Feb. 24, 1848. 

698. The ex-Eing of the French took refuge in 

England, and died at Claremont, Aug. 26, 
1850. 

699. The Great Exhibition of the Industry of all 

Nations was opened in Hyde Park, 1851. 
During the twenty-four weeks it remained 
open more than 6,000,000 persons entered 
the edifice. 

700. Eich gold fielcLs were discovered in Australia, 

1851. 

701. War was declared against Russia in 1854. France 

joined England to assist Turkey. The principal 

battles were Alma. Sebastopol, Balaclava, 
and Inkerman. 

702. Peace was restored with Russia, March, 1856. 

703. A fearful mutiny broke out among the native 

troops in India, 1857. Shocking massacres of 
Europeans took place at yarious stations ; the 
worst, probably, at Cawnpore, under N^\SA^ 

Sahib. 
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704. Numeitms batties have been fought during this 

reign in India; the result has been a large 
accession of territory. The principal wars were 
with the Afghans, 1842 ; with Scinde, 1848 ; 
and with the Sikhs^ 1845. 

705. Volunteer Corps, to form a home force for the 

protection of the country in time of war, were 
organised, 1859. 

706. The Second Great International Exhibition 

was opened 1862. 

707 The Prince of Wales was married to the Princess 
Alexandra of Denmark, at Windsor, March 
10, 1863. 

708. The Irish Fenian Conspiracy troubled the 

nation in 1865, and again in 1867-8. Several 
excesses were committed both in London and 
Manchester. 

709. In November, 1867, three notorious Fenians 

were hung in Manchester for an attack upon a 
prison van, in which a police officer lost his 
life. 

710. In 1868 there was a Fenian attempt on the life 

of Prince Alfred when on a visit to Australia. 

711. An expedition was sent out against AbySSinia 

to release some prisoners that Theodore kept 
in captivity. Theodore shot himself, April 12, 
1868. 

712. The Irish Church Disestablishment Bill, 

introduced by Mr. Gladstone, received the 
royal assent, July 26, 1869. 

713. The Irish Land Bill, and Elementary Educa- 
tion Act, passed by the same government, 1870. 
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714. The revision of the Sacred Sciilltlires by royal 

authority commenced. The Revisers met for 
the first time in the Jerusalem Chamber, 
Westminster, June 22, 1870. 

715. The University Test Act passed, by which all 

religious tests in the universities were abolished, 
1871. 

716. The Prince of Wales passed through a 

dangerous illness in 1871 ; but was mercifully 
spared, to the great joy of the nation. 

717. A solemn service of thanksgiving for the Prince's 

recovery was held at St. Paul's, February 27, 
1872, attended by our beloved Queen and her 
devoted family. 

718. The Ballot Act was passed in 1872. It provided 

a secret system of voting at elections, thereby 
securing Hberty of action to the voter. 

719. The Scotch Education Act received the royal 

assent, August 6, 1872 ; its provisions being 
similar to those adopted for England. 

720. Louis Napoleon, the ex-Emperor of the French, 

became an exile, and took up his residence at 
Chiselhurst, near London, January 9, 1873. 

721. The Government were defeated on the Irish 

University Bill, March 11, 1873, which led to 
Mr. Oladstone's resignation of the office of 
premier, but, in consequence of Mr. Disraeli's 
refusal to form a ministry with the existing 
House of Commons, Mr. Oladstone returned 
to office, March 20, 1873. 

722. The Dissolution of Parliament followed, 

January 23, 1874. At the general election the 
Conservatives gained a large majority ; this led 
to the resignation of the ministry, and the 
formation of a Conservative cabinet^ with Mr. 
Disraeli as premier. 
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723. The Queen's Ninth Parliament assembled 

March 6, 1874. 

724. The Fiji Islands, by the desire of the inhabitants, 

were annexed to Great Britain, September, 1874. 

725. Mr. Gladstone retired from the leadership of the 

Liberal party early in 1875, and was succeeded 

by the Marquis of Hartington. 

726. The Prince of Wales paid a visit to India, 1875, 

and in the beginning of the following year he 
made such a tour of Her Majesty's Indian 
dominions as had never before been equalled 
for splendour and popularity. 

727. The Prince of Wales returned m safety to 

England in March, 1876. 

728. To commemorate the Prince's visit to India the 

Parliament gave the Queen authority to assume 
the title of Empress of India^ which was pro- 
claimed in London, April 28, 1876, and in 
India, January 1, 1877. 

729. Mr. B. Disraeli, at the advanced age of 70 years, 

was raised to the House of Lords, with the 

title of Earl of BeaconsfieldL 

730. The Russo-Turkish war (1877-78). The object 

of the war was to free the Christians of Bulgaria 
from the yoke of the Sultan. 

731. The Berlin Congress decreed the independence 

of Eoumania, Servia, and Montenegro, and the 
semi-independence of Bulgaria, as the result of 
the Russo-Turkish war, 1878. 

732. The island of OyprViS, in the Mediterranean, was 

annexed to England by Lord Beaconsfield's 
government, 1878. 
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733. A war in South AfHcay termed the Zulu war 

(1879-80). The object being to crush the 
power and influence of the Zulu king, Cetewayo. 

734. Lord Chelmsford invaded the country, crossing 

the Tugela at the head of 13,000 men, January 
11, 1879. He advanced, dividing his army 
into three columns — Colonel Pearson leading 
one to the east, and Oolonel Wood one to the 
west, whilst the centre column remained under 
his own command. 

735. The far greater part of the centre column, having 

encamped at Isandula, were suddenly attacked 
and overwhelmed by the Zulus during Lord 
Ohelmsford's absence with a reconnoitering 
party, and were nearly aU slain, January 22, 
1879. 

736. Large reinforcements were at once despatched 

from England. Lord Ohelmsford was super- 
seded by Sir Garnet Wolseley; and after 

much fighting and slaughter the Zulus were 
defeated, and Oetewayo, the king, taken 
prisoner to Cape Town, August 28, 1879. 

737. In this disastrous war the Prince Imperial, son 

of Louis Napoleon of France, lost his life, 
June, 1879. His remains were brought to Eng- 
land and laid near the tomb of his father in the 
little chapel at Chiselhurst, July 12, 1879. 

738. Since the outbreak of the Zulu war direct 

telegraph communication has been established 
between Natal and England, by a cable from 
Durban to Mozambique, Zanzibar, and Aden, 
where it joins the Eastern Telegraph Compan^'a 
main line. 
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739. The nation was called to mourn the loss of the 

beautiful and amiable PrincCSS Alice, Duohess 
of Hesse Darmstadt, the second daughter of our 
beloved Queen, at the age of 35 years. She 
died of diphtheria, caught in watching oyer and 
tending her sick children, December 14, 1878, 
the anniyersarj of her father's death, and 17 
years after that sad event. 

740. The second Afghan war commenced in 1878. 

The British government despatched a special 
mission to Cabul, to demand that an Embassy 
should be permitted to take up its residence in 
. the capital— to guard the political interests of 
India. By order of Shere Ali this mission was 
stopped in the Khyber Pass. 

741. To avenge this supposed insult a force of 35,000 

men, under Generals Brown, Stewart, and 

Roberts, invaded the country. Many battles 
have been fought and much blood shed ; the 
invading army has been again and again re- 
inforced. The British still occupy Afghan 
territory, and hold Oandahar, September, 1880. 

742 A dissolution of the Parliament took place in 
March, 1 880. The general election in April gave 
the Liberals a large majority. The Cabinet 
resigned before the meeting of Parliament, and 
a new ministry was formed, once more placing 
W. E. Gladstone at its head, in the offices of 

Premier and Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
743. The Queen's Tenth Parliament met May, 

2880. The first session closed on Tuesday, 
September 8, 1880. 
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744. The government introduced eighty-four bills 

during the session, seventy-eight of which were 
passed, in addition to above forty bills intro- 
duced by private members. The eight govern- 
ment measures passed in the session, to which 
special reference was made in the Queen's 
speech at the prorogation of Parliament, were 
the following : — 

(1) Burials' BiU. 

(2) Employers' Liability Bill. 

(3) Ground Game Bill. 

(4) Merchant Shipping BilL 

(5) Repeal of the Malt Tax. 

(6) The Savings' Bank Act. 

(7) Education Act. 

(8) Post Office Money Orders' Act. 

745. Social disasters, 1878-79 :— 

(1) The sinking of the PlincesS Alice in mid- 

Thames, September, 1878, with a loss of 
700 lives. 

(2) The foimdering of the Eurydice in a snow- 

storm off the back of the Isle of Wight, 
-I ^ March ^1878 ; alljives lost, C o 

(3) The fall of the Tay Bridge, and total 

destruction of a passenger train, Decem- 
ber, 1879. 

(4) The Irish distress (1879-80) caused by 

the failure of the potato crop, and the des- 
truction of the peat. Many perished by 
starvation. Relief from Great Britain 
and the Colonies was promptly distributed, 
under the superintendence of tk^'^ws^^'^^ 
of Marlborough. 
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(5) Oommercial depression (1874-79). 

£ngland underwent a crisis hitherto 
unparalleled. All branches of trade were 
affected; strikes were frequent, especially 
amongst the Durham colliers and Lanca- 
shire cotton operatiyes. These strikes 
were attended with serious riots at Black- 
bum and neighbourhood. In 1878 the 
City of Glasgow Bank suspended payment. 
Misery followed in many a home ; many 
failures took place, and commercial con- 
fidence was almost extinct. 







VICTORIA'S MINISTRIES. 




1. 


That of Viscount Melbourne 


... ... 


1835-1841. 


2. 


» 


„ Sir Robert Peel ... 


... ... 


1841-1846. 


3. 


9> 


„ Lord John Russell 


... ... 


1846-1852. 


4. 


99 


„ Earl of Derby ... 


... ... 


1852. 


6. 


99 


„ Earl of Aberdeen 


... ... 


1852-1855. 


6. 


99 


„ Lord Palmerston 


• • • ... 


1855-1858. 


7. 


99 


„ Earl of Derby ... 


• . • • • • 


1858-1859. 


8. 


99 


„ Lord Palmerston 


• • • • • • 


1859-1865. 


9. 


99 


„ Earl Russell 


• • • ... 


1865-1866. 


10. 


19 


„ Earl of Derby ... 


• • • • • • 


1866-1868. 


11. 


99 


„ B. Disraeli 


• . • • • • 


1868. 


12. 


99 


„ W. E. Gladstone 


... ... 


1868-1874. 


13. 


99 


„ B. Disraeli (Lord Beaconsfield) 


1874-1880. 


14. 


ff 


„ W. E. Gladstone... 


... ... 


1880. 
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OBITUARY. 
Sir Robert Peel, repealed the Com Laws ; died 1850 

The Duke of Wellington, the greatest military com- 
mauder of his time ; died 1852. 

The heroic Havelock died November 25, 1857. 

The Duchess of Kent, the Queen's mother,May, 1861. 

Prince Albert, the Queen's consort, December, 1861. 

Lord Palmerston, twice Prime Minister, 1865. 

Richard Oobden, the great promoter of free trade ; 
died 1865. 

Earl Derby, thrice Prime Minister ; died 1868. 

Dr. Livingstone, the great African traveller and mis^ 
.sionary; died 1873. His remains were brought 
to England and interred in Westminster Abbey, 
April, 1874. 

Earl Russell, passed the first Reform Bill in 1832, 
was twice JPrime Minister; died 1878. 

Princess Alice, the second daughter of the Queen ; 
died December, 1878. 



(SttA Wm mt iwA ^mm. 
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MISCELLANEOUS FACTS. 

L The king of longest reign was George ID. — 

sixty years. 
IL The king of shortest reign was Edward V. — 

2^ months. 

III. There were four kings who laboured under a want 

of capacity :— Henry III., Edward n., 
Richard IL, Henry VI. 

IV. The two kings who possessed the greatest amount 

of understanding and genius were William I. 

and Edward I. 

V. There have been four sovereigns who have died 

of broken heart, viz. : Henry IL, Henry IV., 
Mary, and Elizabeth. 

VI. Four sovereigns have been murdered, viz. : 

Edward 11., Richard IL, Henry VL, 
and Edward V. 

VII. Two sovereigns have lost their lives on horseback : 

William L and William m. 

VIII. Only one king slain in battle : Richard IIL 

IX. Nine kings were usurpers, viz.: William L, 

William n., Henry L, Stephen, John, 
Henry IV., Edward IV., Richard IIL, and 
Henry VIL 

X. There have been no less than eleven invasions of 

England : — 

1. The Romans 

2. „ Saxons 

3. „ Danes 

4. „ Normans •.• 

5. „ French 

6. „ Louis of France „ 1217. 

7. „ Duke of Hereford „ 1399. 

8. „ Earl of Richmond ,; 1485. 

9. „ Spanish Armada ,, 1588. 

10. „ Dutch „ 1688. 

IL French Troopa ^^ 1689. 



B.O. 55. 
A.D. 449. 

„ 861. 

„ 1066. 

„ 1139. 



PRINCIPAL BATTLE& 
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A OHBOXrOLOGICAL LIST OF THE PBINCIPAL 

BATTLES 

FOUGHT IN BBITAIN 8IN0B THB NORMAN INVASION. 



A.D. 

Hastings 1066 

Northallerton 1138 

1st Lincoln 1141 

2nd „ 1217 

Lewes 1264 

Evesham 1265 

Builth 1282 

Dunbar 1296 

Falkirk 1298. 

LoudonHill 1307 

Bannockbom 1314 

Halidon Hill 1333 

Neville's Cross ... 1346 

HomildonHiU ... 1402 

Shrewsbury 1403 

1st St Albans ... 1455 

Bloreheath 1459 

Northampton 1460 

Wakefield 1460 

Mortimer's Cross .. 1461 

Towton 1461 

2nd St. Albans ... 1461 

Hexham 1464 



A.D. 

Hedgeley Moor ... 1464 

Bamet 1471 

Tewkesbury 1471 

Bosworth 1485 

Stoke 1487 

Modden 1513 

Pinkie 1547 

Langside 1568 

EdgehiU 1642 

Wycombe 1642 

1st Newbury 1643 

2nd „ 1644 

MarstonMoor...... 1644 

Naseby 1645 

Dunbar 1650 

Worcester 1651 

Sedgemoor 1685 

Boyne 1690 

Sheriffmuir 1715 

Prestonpans 1745 

Falkirk 1746 

Culloden 1746 



PRINOIPAL BATTtSB. 

FBINOIFAL FOREIGN BATTLES 

BT BRITAIN SOfOE THE NORIUN INTASIOIT. 



Gerberoi 1079 

Tenchebrai 1106 

Creaey 1346 

PotctierB 1366 

Agincourt Iil5 

Verceuil 1424 

Herrings 1429 

Spurs 1513 

Blenheim 1704 

EamilieB 1706 

Oudenarde 1708 

Malplaquet 1709 

Dettingen 1743 

Fontenoy 1745 

Plaaeey 1757 

Minden 1759 

Quebec 1759 

Buaker-B Hill 1776 

Saratoga 1777 

Yorktown 1781 

Acre 1792 

Aesaye 1S03 

CJorunDa 1809 

Talavera 1809 

BaroBsa 1811 

Albuera 1811 

Badajoz 1812 

Salamanca 1812 

Tittoria 1813 

Waterloo 1815 

J*tA%hanWar.. 1842 



Scinde War 1843 

Sikh War 1845-48 

Alma 1854 

Balaclava 1854 

Inkerman 1854 

Sii;-eofS«baHtopo!18£:4-55 
Siege of Luoknow. 1?58 
Magdala. 1868 
Battle of Ulundi.., 1879 
2nd Affghaa War 1878-80 



NAVAL BATTLES. 

SlayB 1340 

Brest 1512 

Spanish Anoada... 168S' 

Dover 1652 

Plymouth 1652 

Downs 1652 

Portland 1653 

LaHogae 1692 

Gibraltar 1704 

Passaro 1718 

Brest Fleet 1794 

St. Vincent 1797 

CamperdowQ 1797 

Nile _.,. 1798 

CopenhBf^ ...'„. 1801 

Trafalgar 1806 

Navarino 1827 



REMABKABLE EVENTS. 
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TABLE OF REMARKABLE EVENTS 

SINCE THE CONQUEST. 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
23 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 



Battle of Hastings — Norman Conquest .... 

The First Crusade 

The Battle of the Standard 

Death of Thomas i Becket 

Conquest of Ireland.. 

Eugiand under nn Interdict 

John Deposed by the Pope 

Signing of Magna Cbai'ta 

House of Commons Instituted 

Conquest of Wales 

Wars with France— Cressy and Poictiera.. 

Wars with France — Agincourt 

Wars of the Roses— York and Lancaster. . 

Printing Introduced by Caxton 

Americfi Discovered by Columbus 

Tho Reformation Completed , , 

The Loss of Calais 

Destruction of the Spanish Armada 

Scotland Added to England 

Gunpowder Plot 

Civil War in England 

Execution of Charles I 

Restoration of the Stuarts 

Great Plague in London 

Great Fire in London 

Trial of the Seven Bishops 

The B evolution — James II. Abdicates 

Union of English and Scotch Government 

Irish Rebellion 

Union with Ireland 

Battle of Waterloo 

First Reform Bill Passed 

Abolition of Slavery 

Penny Post Established 

Repeal of the Com Laws , 

Russian War 

Indian Mutiny 

Second Reform BiU Passed 

The Abyssinian Expedition 

Irish Church Disestablished 

A National Education Bill Passed 

The Ballot Bill Passed 



William I. 
William IL 
Stephen 
Henry II. 

John 
*t 

Henry III. 
Edward I. 
Edward III. 
Henry V. 
Henry VI. 
Edward IV. 
Henry VII. 
Edward VI. 
Mary 
Elizabeth 
James I. 

f» 
Charles L 

Charles II. 

»t 

»» 
James II. 

Anne 

QeoTgelU. 
»* 

William IV. 
Victoria 

» 
»» 
»» 
»t 
»» 
»• 



A.D. 

1066 

1096 

1138 

1170 

1171 

1208 

1212 

1215 

1265 

1282 
1346-56 

1415 
1455—85 

1473 

1492 

1551 

1558 

1588 

1603 

1605 
1642—49 

1649 

1660 

1665 

1666 

1688 

1688 

1707 

1798 

1801 

1815 

1832 

1834 

1840 

1846 

1854 

1857 

1867 
1867—68 

1869 

1879 

1872 
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FOBEIGN BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 



THB SUN KBYBR 8BT8 UPON OUR QUBBNS DOMINIONS, 



IN EUROPE. 
OmtALTAB. — A fort upon a rock ; lies south of Spain. 
Heligoland.— A small island in the German Ocean. 
Malta. — ^An island in the Mediterranean Sea. 
CHANinEL IsLKB.— In St. Michael's Bay, ofF Normandy. 
Mav, o& Mona.— An island in the Irish Sea. 

IN ASIA. 

Ihdza, OB HnnxMTAH.— Chief towns : Calcutta, Madnw, Bombaj. 

Delhi, Benares, Lucknow. 
OsYLON.— A large island in the Indian Ocean. 
HoNO-KONO. — An island on the south coast of China. 
A&BAOAN. — A province of Chin-India. 
Port Amhubst. — ^A town on the coast of Martaban. 
iKNASSKBUi.— A province in the Burman Empiro. 
Pbnano. — ^An island off the west coast of Malacca. 
MALACCA.~The southern extremity of Chin-India. 
SiNOAFORK. — ^An island south of Malacca. 
Adxn.— A seaport town and peninstila of Arabia. 

IN AFRICA. 

SmtRA LxoNX.— A country of Western A&ica. 
Gambia.— On the West Coast, secured by treaty. 
Gold Coast.— On the West Coast, taken in 1661. 
Lagos. — In Bight of Benin, captured 1851. 
Capk Colony. — The southern extremity of Africa. 
Natal. — On the east coast, 1845. 
Mauritius. — ^An island in the Indian Ocean. 
St. Helena. — An island in the South Atlantic 

Ascension. — An island half-way between Brazil and Guinea. It is calltd 
<* The Sailor's Post Office." 

IN NORTH AMERICA. 

British America. — ^Including Canada, British Columbia, Prince Edward's 
Island, Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, Vancouver's Island, New 
Brunswick, and Cape Breton. 

IN SOUTH AMERICA. 
Dbmsrara, Essequibo, Berbice, and tho Falkland Isles. 

IN CENTRAL AMERICA AND WEST INDIES. 

Honduras, and its dependencies in Central America ; Islands of Jamstoa, 
Bahamas, Tortolo, Virgin Isles, Anguilla, St. Christoplher, 
Bermudas, Antigua, Montserrat, Nevis, Dominica, St. 
St. Vincent, Grenada, Tobago, Barbadoes, and Trinidad. 

IN AUSTRALASIA. 
Nxw South Wales, Victoria, North, South, and West Australia. 
TAaKA2fiA.—An island off the south-en&t extremity of Australia. 
Botany Bat. — Formerly a convict sottlement. 
Nsw ZEAjjja>.—An island iu the Pacitio. 
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MODERN HISTORY TABLE OP THE KINGS 
AND QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 

GiVINQ THE YeaB IN WHICH THEY BEGAN TO ReIGN. 



1066 

1087 
1100 
1135 
1154 
1189 
1199 
1216 
1272 
1307 
1327 
1377 
1399 
1413 
1422 
1461 



Then William the Conqueror's date we fix 

In the year one thousand and sixty-six ; 

And William the Second commenced his reign, 

In one thousand and eighty-sev'n 'tis plain. 

Then Henry the First was a learned man, 

Who in the year elev'n hundred began. 

Then Stephen, of Blois, for the crown did strive 

'Gainst Maud elev'n hundred and thirty-five. 

Second Henry, who was Ireland's conq'ror, 

Came in elev'n hundred and fifty-four. 

Richard the First, the Crusader, so fine, 

In elev'n hundred and eighty-nine ; 

And John, sumamed Lackland, weak and supine, 

Came in elev'n hundred and ninety-nine. 

Henry the Third, — seaman's compass first seen, 

In the year twelve hundred and sixteen. 

Edward the First, who the Welsh did subdue. 

In the year twelve hundred and seventy-two. 

Then second Ned, to favouritism giv'n, 

In the year thirteen hundred and seven. 

Next Edward the Third, whose son gain'd such fame. 

In thirteen hundred and twenty-seVn came ; 

And second Dick, who j&rom his throne was driven. 

In thirteen hundred and seventy-sev'n. 

Fourth Hal, the first of Lancastrian line. 

Began thirteen hundred and ninety-nine ; 

And Henry the Fifth conquer'd France, I ween. 

In the year fourteen hundred and thirteen ; 

And Henry the Sixth, who from France withdrew, 

In fourteen hundred and twenty-two. 

Fourth Ned, in whose reign our printing begun. 

Was crowned fourteen hundred and eixi^-^^v^su 
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( Fifth Ned, (ne'er so young a King as he,) 
1483 < And Richard the Third, famed for cruelty, 

( In the year fourteen hundred and eighty-three. 
I ARK [ Henry the Seventh at Bosworth did thrive, 

(In fourteen hundred and eighty-five. 

1 fioa \ ^^* Henry the Eighth's was reforming time ; 
\ His reign commenced fifteen hundred and nine. 

1 547 \ ^^ *^® Sixth Edward the crown was given, 

( In fifteen hundred and forty-seven. 
, - -« i Then Mary, a Roman Cath'lic, she 
loocJ I Qojne in fifteen hundred and fifty-three. 
^ - -^ ( Elizabeth then as a queen was great, 

\ The year fifteen hundred and fifty-eight. 
, ^o \ And First James, renowned for his pedantry, 
ibUtj ^ Be(5ame King in sixteen hundred and three ; 

, «og i And Charles the First, who lost his crown and life, 
( In sixteen hundred and twenty-five. 

1 fi4Q i ^^^ Commonwealth, under Cromwell, we find 
\ In sixteen hundred and forty-nine. 

1660 \ "^^^^ Charles the Second, so gay and frisky, 

\ Begun in sixteen hundred and sixty. 
,g«- ( And James the Second, who escaped alive, 

\ Came in sixteen hundred and eighty-five. 
168Q [ WiUiam and Mary (he of Nassau line) 

( Began sixteen hundred and eighty-nine ; 

, KQo I -^^ Anne, who for union was famed, we view 
J As a Queen in seventeen hundred and two. 

1^14 1 ^^^^ George, of Brunswick, who came to port in 

' ( The year seventeen hundred and fourteen ; 
, i^gK ( And he was followed by George the Second 

(In seventeen hundred and twenty-seven, 
, HgQ \ And Geoi^e the Third, who was his good grandson, 

J In seventeen hundred and sixty begun ; 
-ioar^ [ And Georpfe the Fourth, with well-wishers plenty 

\ Followed in eighteen hundred and twenty. 

1830 i ^^ Fourth William, the crown did next revert, he 
( Came in eighteen hundred and thirty. 

2fi^7 i Then to Victoria, these realms were given, 
/ In eighteen hundred and thirty-seven. 
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KlliaS AND QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 

QiviNa Events in each Reign. 



William o'ercame slain Harold's Saxon band, 
And brought his Norman followers to the land. 
Death stopped Red William's arbitrary reign. 
In the New Forest hunting he was slain. — 
No right had Henry to the vacant throne, 
But with his brother's wealth he seized the crown. 
Stephen from Maud the throne of England tore, 
Wasting our fertile land with civil war. 

Imperious Becket at Henry* s wish was slain, 

Then he was scourged his pardon to obtain. — 

Returning homewaJd from his first Crusade, 

Richard by guile was seized and prisoner made. 

To keep the throne John to the rope applies 

Signs Magna Charta and detested dies. 

Henry*8 want of faith raised war he could not quell 

And forced his warlike Barons to rebel. — 

First Edward conquered Wales, with Scotland fought fierce 

wars 
And gave his country just and useful laws. — 
Edward the Second let worthless favourites rule his mind. 
And to his son his ill-kept throne resigned.— 
Third Edward conquered France on Cressy's battle field 
And to his arms did warlike Scotland yield. — 
Rebellion troubled Richards early reign, 
By Lancaster deposed, confined, and slain. — 

Usurping Henry proved both wise and brave 
Increasing England's power on the wave. 
Prudent in coimcil, fearless in the strife. 
Fifth Henry thus atoned his mis-spent early life. 
Too weak to reign, his Queen received his power. 
Sixth Henry di^ a prisoner in the Tower. 

Mothers who lost their sons in Edward's cause, 
Long mourned the rival roses' fatal wars. — 
To gain the throne his youthful nephew filled, 
Ambitious Richard caused him to be kiLkidu 
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Vain Richard's crimes, but two years did lie reign. 
And fell in fight on Bosworth's ratal plain. 

Seventh Henry ^ two im^ofitors, humbled to the ground. 

And in his reign America was found. — 

Eighth Henry, through fbigland's realm t^;3bL6nki8h po^ 

broke, ^^ 

And fearlessly cast off the Papal J<^^ 
Sixth Edwardy wise and good, too aoR resigned his breai 
And England mourned her youthful monarch's death. 
Mary lost Calais, long she moaned the deed, 
And on her subjects forced the Roman creed. — 
Elizabeth with glory long did reign. 
But Mary's unjust death her fame must stain. — 

James the weak pedant firsrf filled Scotland's throne 
And to the realm of £«n^nd joined his own. 
Charles against the Parhament his forces led, 
And on the fatal scafibld lost his head. — 
His conquering arms to power did Cromwell bring, 
In all except the crown ne ruled as king. 
To pleasure prone yet strictly did he reign, 
England rejoiced to see her king again. 
Jamjes the Pope's power tried to make us own. 
His people rose and drove him from the throne. 
WUtiam was called to guide the vacant helm 
And with his consort jointly ruled the realm. — 
Throughout Arme^s reign, resounded war's alarms, 
The great but barren victories graced her arms. 

The exiled Stuarts in first king Oeorg^s reign. 
Sought to retrieve the EngUsh crown in vain. 
To George the Seoond*s power, the Stuarts yield, 
Lost their last- hope on Oulloden's field. 
In good king George* s long and glorious reign, 
We end our wars and lasting peace regain. — 
Under Fourth Georges sway, commerce and wealth increa 
The arts thev flourished, and all discord ceased. 
To all his subjects Fourth William was endeared, 
As a good king his memory is revered. — 
Vi4itoria reigns, may that Almighty Power, 
Who rules the hearts of kings, His blessings shower 
Vpon her hearth and home, guard her through careS| 
And for her welfare hear her sab^oc^' i^x^^^xcu 
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